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THE FATE OF LOUIS XVII. 
(See 7% S. xii, 305, 370.) 

Perhaps it may interest the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
to draw their attention to a story which appeared 
in the Newbery House Magazine (Griffith & 
Farran) last year, entitled ‘ The Abbaye de Cerisy,’ 
by Mrs. Molesworth, and which is said to describe 
“a true incident.” An old lady relates to a young 
friend a visit which she paid about the year 1844 
to an old Norman chateau when scarcely more 
than a bride. The young lady, having a natural 
love of adventure, wandered away from the rest 
of the party to a secluded and half-ruined part of 
the castle. Turning an angle, she came upon a 
massive door, which was curiously carved and 
slightly ajar. She pushed it open, and mounted a 
flight of steps, on the top of which she met a 
peasant girl who seemed much frightened, and 
stammered some remonstrance. But the lady’s 
attention was attracted by an open door to her 
right, through which she saw a hedge of cactus 
and other “ weird-looking exotic shrubs,” of extra- 
ordinary height and thickness. Of course the 
room was very dark, but she discerned furniture 
of the date of Henri Quatre and some splendid 
carving. A sepulchral voice, coming from where 
some heavy folds of olive-green curtains fell, 





startled her extremely. It asked, “Que 
demandez-vous, madame?” Looking up she 
saw a face with snow-white hair under a black 
covering, and unmistakably the Bourbon features, 
The darkness and her own agitation prevented her 
from being quite certain if the speaker was a 
woman or a man. But she believed that it was 
aman. As the intruder stood half stunned, the 
query was repeated, this time in the haughtiest, 
sternest tones, “Que voulez-vous, madame? On 
n’entre pas ici.” She murmured some apology, 
then turned and fled, the young girl whom she 
had met almost pushing her out with an air of great 
alarm, and refusing to answer any of her ques- 
tions. While retracing her steps she almost ran 
against an aged priest, who did not speak, but 
watched her with a perplexed and annoyed ex- 
pression until she was out of sight. The inquiries 
that were set on foot in the neighbourhood elicited 
nothing. Now, if the Dauphin was living at 
that time, he would have been about fifty-nine 
years old. The mysterious recluse looked, indeed, 
many years older. But, as the writer observes, 
“Consider what the prince went througb...... 
If Louis XVII. lived, I can scarcely help picturing 
him to myself as at best much such a prema- 
turely aged, fearfully marked human being as the 
vision I came across......For I think the poor 
creature must have been paralyzed, or something 
of that kind.” 

I think Mrs. Molesworth judges rightly, whether 
her friend saw the Dauphin or not, That he ever 
could have been a vigorous, handsome person, or 
that he ever could have sung or been light-hearted, 
as the mysteriously veiled being in the article from 
which your correspondent quotes in ‘N. & Q,,’ 
ante, p. 370, is represented to have been, 
seems quite impossible of belief to any one who has 
read the story of fiendish cruelty practised towards 
the hapless child. In my childhood I used to hear 
a legend of his having escaped to America, married 
there, had children, and told some one who inter- 
viewed him that he had utterly and for ever 
renounced any claim to the crown of France for 
himself or his heirs, But this seems very 
improbable. 

I cannot help hoping that the story told by, I 
think, Monsieur de Beauchesne, of the dying child 
declaring he heard most sweet music and saw his 
mother smile in welcome is the true one after all. 
But the inquiry has a strange and mournful fasci- 
nation, which possibly accounts for some of these 
stories. F, 8. H. 


The Eishausen story—though Wraxall does not 
tell it as of Louis XVII., but leaves it a mystery 
still—was told as far back as 1863. See Wrax- 
all’s ‘ Remarkable Adventurers and Unrevealed 
Mysteries,’ London, 1863, vol. ii. p. 1. 

W. F. Water. 
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VELVET AS MALE ATTIRE IN ENGLAND. 

Prior to the great peasant revolt which took 
place under Wat Tyler and Jack Straw in 1381, 
the priest John Ball sounded the knell of feud- 
alism, and preached very levelling doctrines. 
History is said to repeat itself, and now, more 
than five hundred years afterwards, there is much 
of the same teaching rife in country villages on 
the same text used by John Ball :— 

When Adam delved, and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman, 

Froissart has given us the substance of some of 
the addresses of John Ball to the people, couched 
in homely, forcible language, touching on the 
many grievances under which they laboured in the 
feudal times. It would occupy too much space to 
mention them all; but one ground of complaint 
may be singled out. One special accusation is 
“they [i.¢., the lords of manors] are clothed in 
velvets and rich stuffs, ornamented with ermine 
and other fure,* while we are forced to wear poor 
cloth.” J. R. Green, in his ‘History of the 
English People,’ substitutes ‘‘ rags” for ‘‘ poor 
cloth,” a widely different word, and giving a much 
more valid cause of complaint. Fustian had not 
then been introduced into England. 

It is worth noticing that at this time and for 
centuries later in England male attire was more 
expensive than that of females, and quite as rich— 
velvet and furs being largely used—and very much 
approximating in form to the dress worn by the 
gentler sex. We read frequently of gowns, as 
they were called, being worn, made of velvet, 
trimmed with ermine, and this not only the garb 
of the nobility, but of citizens. Such a costume 
must have been very ill adapted for riding, and in 
those times nearly every one rode on horseback. 
There are innumerable allusions in Shakspeare to 
three-pile velvet, Genoa velvet, and textile fabrics 
of a rer kind worn by men. In a passage 
remarkable for its truth he draws the contrast 
between wealth and poverty in the apparel, proving 
the old proverb, “ Fine feathers make fine birds”: 

Through tatter’d clothes small vices do appear ; 

Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. Plate sin with gold 

And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks ; 

Arm it in rage, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it. 

* King Lear,’ Act IV, sc. vi. 

But, passing on to the days of the Tudors, velvet 
doublets, slashed with satin, and sometimes 
fashioned like a woman’s bodice, were worn, 
making men strongly resemble women when a ruff 
was added, as in the portrait of Sir Philip Sidney. 
Going on to the days of the Stuarts, the fine full- 
length portrait of rles I., by Sir Antony Van- 


* Lord Berners says “chamlet furred with grise,” the 
skin of the weazle or martin. The word in Froissart is 
camocas, which D. Sauvage is at a loss to understand, 
and proposes to alter to camelos, camlet, thus confirming 
Lord. Berners’s translation.—V ol, ii, ch, xxiii. 








dyck, represents him as wearing a velvet gown, 
reaching to his ankles, lined with ermine, and 
having shoes with huge roses. In the days of 
William III., Anne, and George I, Kneller 
painted many portraits of celebrities wearing 
velvet coats, as did Hogarth and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds subsequently, the former of whom favoured 
blue velvet as his colour, and the latter painted 
his sitters wearing coats of crimson or plum- 
coloured velvet. Sir Joshua is said to have 
observed that it was quite as difficult to paint the 
drapery as to paint the figure; but in those days 
the velvet coats were ample, and sat loosely and 
easily on the person. The difficulties were greater 
which his successors, Opie, Romney, and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, had to contend with when 
male and female attire had reached its acme of 
ugliness. Some few years ago a new Court dress 
was introduced, in form like the present evening 
dress worn by gentlemen, but made of black velvet, 
making its wearers strongly resemble gigantic pin- 
cushions. 

It would be interesting to know when velvet was 
first introduced into England, and its cheaper sub- 
stitutes, velveteen and fustian ; and no doubt some 
of your correspondents can enlighten us on the 
matter. A regular change of fashion came over 
this country at the time of the French Revolution 
in 1794 as regards the fabric and form of both male 
and female attire. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 





CorRESPONDENCE OF Cowrer.—I think your 
readers will be interested to know that for some 
time I have been engaged in collecting, annotating, 
and arranging in chronological order the corre- 
spondence of the poet Cowper, with a view to pub- 
lication. The work is fast approaching completion, 
and stands before meat the present moment in ten 
bulky volumes (a local bookbinder having so put 
them together for my convenience), the printed 
letters and the copies of those in MS, all in proper 
order. The best collection hitherto published is, 
of course, that of Southey, which, appendix in- 
cluded, contains all the letters that are in Grim- 
shawe except four or five, and a large number 
besides. Southey, moreover, whenever it was 
possible, printed the letters entire, whereas his riva) 
not only gave them in a mutilated form, but also, 
in many instances, omitted thevery cream. Southey’s 
misfortune was that in most cases he was not per- 
mitted to see the originals, but had to content 
himself with the portions to be found in Hayley. 
Consequently, even in Southey the letters appear 
very imperfectly. Grimshawe, however, who did 
see, or could have seen, the majority of the 
originals, was far and away the greater sinner. 
Moreover, being debarred from the so-called 
“ private correspondence,” Southey was unable to 
give the letters in consecutive order. Then, too, 
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a number of letters have been brought to light 
since Southey’s time, These are scattered up and 
down the of a dozen different books and 
suietiean Taste I have a goodly number that 
have not been printed at all. Altogether there are 
in my possession about four hundred letters that 
are either not in Southey or of which Southey 
gives only scraps. I should be exceedingly glad 
if persons possessing originals would communicate 
with me, for every letter ought to be re-ex- 
amined, The publication in chronological order 
of the complete correspondence of the prince 
of English letter-writers is certainly a great 
desideratum. It may not be generally known that 
a certain amount of material (which I have made 
use of) was collected by the painstaking John 
Bruce with a view to a publication of a similar 
nature to the one I am engaged upon. Mr. Bruce 
died, however, before the work had proceeded far. 
Txomas WRIGHT. 
Cowper School, Olney. 


LixcotysHirRE Roop Screen. (See 7" S. xii. 
419.)—The notice which appears in ‘N. & 
of Dr. Sympson’s pamphlet on ‘ Lincolnshire Rood 
Screens’ reminds me of the chantry screen which 
yet exists in the interesting unrestored church of 
Cadney, near Brigg. A description of it may be 
read in the Journal of the Royal Archeological 
Institute for the year 1883, p. 110. No engraving 
of itis given. It is much to be desired that Dr. 
Sympson, or some other person who is a good 
draughtsman and who also understands our ancient 
screens, should publish detailed sketches of this 
highly interesting work. VIATOR. 


Batmacepa’s Deata.—The escape of many who 
were supposed to be dead was common in medieval 
times and is not remarkable in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It may not be unwise to record the follow- 
ing. Balmaceda is said to be a native of Kilmar- 
nock, Ayrshire. His suicide, of course, has been 
repeatedly doubted, but nothing more conclusive 
than the following has appeared. A writer in a 
Kilmarnock newspaper, published on October 16, 
says, “‘ According to private information received, 
ex-President Balmaceda is still in the land of the 
living and the place of hope,” and goes on to say 
that as soon as his (Balmaceda’s) personal safety 
will permit he will settle in the land of his paternal 
ancestors. The writer expresses as his opinion 
that the freedom of the borough should be pre- 
sented to the ex-president on his return. 

Atrrep Cuas. Jonas. 
Swansea, 


Ciropce.—The meaning assigned to this word 
in the ‘ N, E. D.’ is “ to clog,” but this is queried, 
and it does not, in point of fact, quite hit off the 
example given. There is an East Anglian word 
still in common use, not given—clodger, signifying 


“the cover of a book,” which by analogy would 
give us the meaning of clodge as “to bind” rather 
than “to clog.” Forby’s ‘ Vocabulary of East 
Anglia’ does not appear to have been collated as 
carefully as it might have been, though I am not 
aware how high it ranks as an authority. 
HotcomsBe Ineiesy. 
Heacham, Norfolk. 


Jonn Jackson, R.A. (1778-1831), Portrait 
PatnterR.—The inscription on a tombstone in the 
burial-ground adjoining St. John’s Wood Chapel, 
in the parish of St. Marylebone, records that he 
was born May 31, 1778, and died June 1, 1831. 
It may be added that a brief account of this dis- 
tinguished artist, accompanying a portrait, will be 
found in the Zuropean Magazine, 1823, vol. lxxxiv. 
p. 99, and an obituary notice in Gent. Mag., 1831, 
vol. ci. part ii. p. 181. Danie Hipwett. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, Camden Road, N. 


“To MAKEN VIRTUE OF NECESSITE.”—The line 
from the ‘Knight’s Tale’ (‘ Cant. Tales,’ 3044, 
Tyrwh.) is a common proverb, to which there are 
several parallels in the various collections of quota- 
tions, both in Latin and in Eoglish. But I have not 
seen in any one of these the Latin clause of which 
it is an exact translation. This occurs in the 
‘ Policraticus ’ of Joannes Sarisburiensis, l. iii. c. x.: 

** In eoque libertatis servatur umbra, si se quod pre- 
cipitur simulat voluisse, facitque, imo videtur facere, de 
necessitate virtutem, dum necessitati jungit consensum, 
et quod incumbit gratanter amplectitur.” 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Dirrypan.—lIn the first part of Prof. Schipper’s 
edition of William Dunbar’s poems (Vienna, F. 
Tempsky, 1891), on p. 40 there occur the following 
lines (57-60) of the poem entitled ‘Ane Brash of 
Wowing’:— 

He gaif till hir ane appill ruby ; 

Grammercy ! quod scho, my sweit cowhuby. 

Syne tha twa till ane play began, 

Quhilk that thay call the dirrydan. 
In the notes the professor says, ‘‘ Dirrydan is not 
explained by Jamieson, nor by Laing. Deray 
signifies disorder, and also according to Jamieson 
mirthful noise at a banquet; dan could be a 
shortened or rather mutilated form of dance ; 
dirrydan then would mean the merry dance. Or 
is dirry connected with to deir, dere, to hurt?” Is 
“merry dance” the likely meaning of this word, 
or may it not have been concocted by the poet to 
express what need not here be named? May it 
not have been a slang expression, in itself mean- 
ingless, but used to convey an idea? The modern 
word “tom-noddy” has no meaning in itself, for 
example, but it conveys a definite idea. 

W. E. Witson. 


Henry III.’s Heart.—On December 13, 1291» 





the heart of Henry III. was delivered by Abbot Wen- 
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lock to the Abbess of Font Evrand or Evrault, in 
Normandy, to which foundation that prince bad 
promised it his grandfather, Henry I/., and his 
uncle Richard Coeur de Lion, having been interred 
there. His body, however, was suffered to remain 
at Westminster, which he had himself appointed 
as its burial-place by deed (which deed is in the 
Chapter House) in 1245, when he commenced the 
rebuilding of the church. (See Widm., ‘ History 
of Westminster,’ pp. 78, 79.) In the Chapter 
House, under a glass case, are the original letters 
patent of King Edward I, witnessing the delivery 
of the heart of King Henry III. to the Abbess of 
Font Evrand or Evrault in the presence of various 
nobles, &c.,in the Abbey of Westminster, Henry III. 
having promised this to her (20 Edward I.). 
Watrer Lovet, 


Dr. Worpswortx: Proportion.—I recently 
found fault—not without misgiving—with the use 
of a word in the recently published volume of 
* Annals of my Early Life’ by Dr. Wordsworth, 
not, indeed, directly used by him, for it occurs in 
@ quotation from another, but sanctioned by him, 
inasmuch as he makes no observation tending to 
nail the bad shilling on the counter ; and I have 
now to nail on the counter (‘N. & Q.’ being the 
most conspicuous counter I know of) what seems 
to me an equally bad shilling of his own uttering. 
Speaking of the rooms in Tom Quad at Christ 
Church, to which he emigrated, he says (p. 79) : 
“The middle of the fireplace not being under 
the centre beam of the ceiling greatly offended my 
keen sense of proportion.” Now I submit that the 
matter in hand had nothing whatever to do with 
proportion, and that the bishop should have written 

* symmetry.” T. Apotrnus TroLiops. 

Budleigh Salterton, 


Water-MarRKsS AND Sicys.—The colophon of 
Tottel’s celebrated poetical ‘ Miscellany’ says it 
was printed at “the sygne of the band and starre, 
by Richard Tottel,” 1557. This work appears to 
have been originated and edited by Nicholas 
Grimalde, who also contributed forty poems to it 
(Arber’s reprint). The colophon of ‘Ciceroes 
Dueties,’ translated by N. Grimalde, says it was 
printed “at the signe of the hand and Starre by 
Rycharde Tottel. 1568.” I find that the water- 
mark of this last book is a hand and star. In 
lately examining a MS. copy of the ‘ Archipro- 
pheta,’ by N. Grimalde, Oxford (? 1547), in the 
B.M. (Royal Library, 12 A. xlvi.), I found the 
same water-mark in the paper. It occurs also in 
the paper of a ‘ Letter’ by N. G. to Cecil, Oxford, 
1549 (Lansdowne MSS. in B.M.). It appears, 


therefore, that Tottel’s trade sign was the same 
as the water-mark on the paper he used and as 
that on the paper used at Oxford by his friend 
and customer N. Grimalde. 
not be a mere coincidence. 


This connexion can- 
Is there any explana- 








tion"of it? Was Tottel his own paper-maker ; or 
did he adopt his paper-maker’s sign? Is any- 
thing known of this special water-mark ? 

A. B. G, 


Joun Logan and Micuaet Broce.—Sir 
Douglas, in his ‘Scottish Minor Poets’ (Walter 
Scott), credits Logan with the authorship of the 
* Ode to the Cuckoo,’ . In the introduction to his 
volume he writes :— 

“Logan apostrephizes his cuckoo with an accent 
which is itself as clear and sweet as the wild whistle of 
the thrush :— 

Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear : 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year!” 

Apart from the inapt and unfortunate comparison 
of the soft and tender melody of the ode with the 
triumphant buoyancy of the thrush’s raptures, the 
statement here made as to authorship seems very 
remarkable as coming from the pen of a Scotsman, 
One wonders whether Sir George Douglas has 
new evidence on the subject, or whether he has 
weighed and set aside the arguments for Bruce’s 
authorship, so forcibly elaborated by Dr. M‘Kelvie, 
Dr. Grosart, and Principal Shairp. It is so common 
to find an unreasoned and irresponsible ascription 
of the ode to Logan, that, as a rule, it is better 
to let the matter pass without remark; but Sir 
George Douglas appears to have satisfied authorita- 
tive critics, and it seems well, therefore, to call 
attention to this particular expression of opinion. 
If he has new evidence in Logan’s favour, Sir 
George Douglas would give pleasure by publishing 
it ; if he has discovered nothing fresh, it is strange 
that his critics should hail him with such hearty 
approval, Tuomas Baynes. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Piacure.—During the great plague in the early 
part of the reign of Charles IJ. we are told that 
the houses of the sufferers in London were marked 
with a red cross, This custom may be traced 
back further. The following passage occurs in the 
‘Commons’ Journals’ for August 26, 1641:— 

“ Ordered, that the Justices of Peace, Burgesses, and 
Assistants, for the liberty of Westminster, be required 
from this house [to] take especial care that the houses 
be safely locked up where any persons are visited with 
the sickness; and to cause a watch continually to be 
kept at the doors of such houses, so visited as aforesaid ; 
and Red Cross, with a ‘Lord have mercy upon a 3 
was usual), to be put upon the door; or otherwise the 
said visited persons be removed, according to the 
discretion of the said Justices, as formerly hath been 
accustomed,” —Vol. ii. p. 273. 

Epwarp Peacock. 


Eccentric BarrismaL Names.—The name of a 
boy at Rugby School in 1875 was Alatau Tam 
Chiboulac Atkinson. The boy was said to have 
been born in Armenia, and named after moun- 
tains of that country. In 1874 the following was 
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registered in St. Faith district, Norwich : Dodo 
Eliza Delilah, daughter of Arphad Ambrose 
Alexander Habakkuk William Shelah and Virtue 
Leah Woodcock. E. V. 


Forcerigs OF Ropert Ware.—Mr. Warner 
(MSS. Department, British Museum) contributes 
a note to a recent number of the English 
Historical Review which should be of interest 
to all students of original documents. He prints 
from Add. MS. 33,796 what purports to be a 
copy of a contemporary account of the demolition 
of the shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury, which 
he declares to be in the handwriting of the accom- 
plished liar and forger Robert Ware. It may not 
be generally known that Robert Ware was the 
second son of Sir James Ware, an antiquary of 
some note in Ireland, who died 1666, leaving a 
large collection of transcripts from undoubted 
original sources. Robert Ware utilized the blank 
pages in these volumes by inserting forged and 
calumnious stories aimed at the Catholic religion. 
These transcripts were purchased by the second 
Earl of Clarendon when Lord Lieutenant in 1685, 
and eventually found their way into the national 
collection, and are among the Add. MSS, 4783 
é seg. They are known as the Clarendon MSS. 
or Collectanea Hibernica. Father Bridgett, in 
his useful little book ‘Blunders and Forgeries’ 
(Burns & Oates, 1890), has exposed many of these 
forgeries, and points out how they have been 
disseminated through having crept into the pages 
of such authors as Strype and Collier, and others 
of more recent date. Even Lingard, in his ac- 
count of the coronation of Edward VI., quotes an 
address of Cranmer to the king, giving Strype as 
his authority, who in turn derived it from one of 
the original compositions of Robert Ware. 

Naruanigt Hone. 

Henley-on-Thames. 


Tae Rep Movuse.—In the July number of the 
Author, ii. 54, there is an interesting and sug- 
gestive nete by Mr. Charles G. Leland on the 
passage in Goethe’s ‘ Faust’ in which the hero, 
while dancing with ‘‘a fair girl,” leaves her 
abruptly because 

A red mouse spran from her mouth; 


to which Mephistopheles replies by bidding him be 
thankful that it was not a black one. Mr. Leland, 
in illustration of this passage, quotes a story from 
the ‘Anthropodemus Platonicus,’ of Johannes 
Pretorius (1666-8), about a girl who, while she 
was engaged in paring and cutting up apples with 
& party of others, fell asleep, when, to the amaze- 
ment of all present, a red mouse crept from her 
mouth, and made its way to the window, whence 
it crept forth. One of the other maidens altered 
the attitude of the girl, by rolling her over, and 
when the mouse returned and tried to find the 





sleeper’s mouth, but could not, it vanished and 
never returned, nor did the girl return to life or 
waken again. 

It seems obvious that in these stories the 
animal represents the spirit of the subject, which 
at certain times is released from its bodily thral- 
dom ; that the red mouse is the pure and original 
soul, while the black mouse denotes one that has 
not escaped pollution. I believe the idea that the 
soul occasionally assumes a zodmorphic form is a 
very widespread one, but have not at this moment 
the means at hand of verifying my impression. I 
should be much obliged if any correspondent of 
*‘N. & Q. could produce some corroborative 
instances from the stores of folk-lore which have 
accumulated during the past few years. 

W. F. Pripvgavx. 

Kashmir Residency. 


Str Georce Conuier, Kyt., Vick-ApMIRAL,— 
The inscription on a monumental tablet in the 
parish chapel of St. Marylebone, co. Middlesex, 
records that he died April 6, 1795, aged sixty- 
five, thus differencing the date of birth appearing 
in ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xi. p. 339. 

Daniet Hirwe, 


Grirpre: Grip: Grirpat.—The French word 
grippe, in its own form, has long been occasionally 
used in non-medical books and newspapers, as 
well as in medical ones, and has been admitted 
into Webster’s ‘Dictionary,’ though it is there sup- 
ported by a quotation from a medical writer only. 
But now there seems to be a tendency to give the 
word an English form, for in the British Medical 
Journal of November 7, p. 996, I find the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ He referred the peculiar fever of gri 
to congestion of the thermolytic centre in the bulb 
produced by the irritant effect upon it of the 
‘ grippal toxine.’” And the two words are again 
used in the three following sentences. It is quite 
true that the person represented as making use of 
these terms, viz., Dr. Althaus, is a German, though 
he has long been resident in England, and he 
may possibly have invented the words, which I had 
never seen before. But however this may be, I 
cannot congratulate the inventor, who has certainly 
not adorned our language, and I am glad to say 
that I have not yet seen the horrible word grippal 
in French, though some adjective really does seem 
to be needed. 

It is curious, too, that the use of the word should 
thus be becoming acclimatized in England in the 
meaning (which it has always had here) of 
epidemic influenza, at the very time that, as I 
pointed out in a note on‘ The French Equivalents 
of the Word “ Influenza”’ (7™ S. xi. 265) in 
France the word grippe is at last giving way in 
ordinary language to influenza, when the serious 
epidemics which we have lately had are spoken of, 
whilst still maintaining its ground for the less 
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serious affection which is always more or less with 
us, and which, though also called influenza here, is 
now generally considered to present considerable 
differences. This is no doubt the reason why grip 
is coming into use here as a designation for the 
more serious complaint. The words grippe and 
influenza are, therefore, now moving in opposite 
directions in France and Eogland. F. Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Brron’s House, Aserpery.—The Council of 
Aberdeen University propose, with a view to what 
is called “opening out” the front of Marischal 
College, to demolish a block of houses in Broad 
Street, including, it is reported, the house in which 
Byron and his mother lodged from 1790 to 1798. 
Moore, in his ‘ Life and Letters of Lord Byron,’ 
p. 4 and note, writes :— 

“ From London Mrs, Byron proceeded with her infant 
to Scotland, and in the year 179) took up her residence 
in Aberdeen, where she was soon joined by Captain Byron. 
Here for a short time they lived together in lodgings 
at the house of a person named Anderson in Queen 
Street. But their union being by no means happy, a 
separation took place between them, and Mrs. Byron 
removed to lodgings at the other end of the street. It ap- 

ears that she several times changed her resid during 
er stay at Aberdeen, as there are two other houses 
pointed out where she lodged for some time, one situated 
in Virginia Street, and the other the house of a Mr, 
Leslie, | think in Broad Street.” 

It is only a short time ago that the house in 
Holles Street, Cavendish Square, where Byron was 
born, was pulled down to make way for the exten- 
sion of a large linendraper’s establishment in 
Oxford Street, and it seems a pity that another 
memorial of Byron should be swept away upon 
what appears to be insufficient grounds, and the 
action of the University authorities has excited 
considerable local opposition. Jyo. Hess. 





Axssatom’s Deata.—One of the curiosities of 
literature is the tenacity which is possessed by 
certain false statements of history. The error may 
be exposed over and over again, and apparently 
killed, but it is sure to revive again. In‘ N. &Q.,’ 
ante, p. 408, is recorded a barber's sign in the 
town of Lewes, Absalom hanging by his hair in an 
oak tree, with a doggerel rhyme under it. Old 
picture Bibles and children’s Bible story-books 
repeat this error that Absalom was caught in an 
oak by the hair of his head, whereas the history, 
2 Samuel xviii. 9, states that his head was caught 
in the bough of an oak, no mention being made of 
his hair. No doubt the origin of this error is 
derived from an account of his yearly polling his 
head of hair, which weighed two hundred shekels 
(xiv. 26). E. Leaton-Bienxinsorp. 


Puonoorarny.—For fifty years past this word 
has been in use by shorthand writers and generally 
to designate Pitman’s system of shorthand. A 
**phonographic letter” has meant a letter written 











in it. It may be well to note that since the inven- 
tion of Mr. Edison’s phonograph the words are 
being used with an entirely different meaning, 
referable only to that invention, as shown in the 
following cutting from the Birmingham Daily 
Mail of November 14 :— 

“At the Sutton Institute, on Thursday, Mr. Charles 
Girardot gave two curious instances of the uses of pho- 
nography. The first illustrated its utility in teaching 
languages, although the pupil and master were several 
hundred miles apart. The teacher simply talked into the 
phonograph the necessary instructions for the ensuing 
week, took the piece of wax which had received the 
instructions, and sent it off to Portugal. All the pupil 
had to do was to pop it on to a phonograph, and sit by, 
listening to what the instrument told him. Indeed, the 
phonograph is, so I am told, the best agency for 
teaching foreign languages, Another tale was of a poor 
old woman whose son bad been abroad for twenty years, 
All that time she had never heard his voice. A little 
time ago he went to Mr. Edison's office at New York, 
and sent off a phonographic letter to his mether, with 
instructions to take it to Mr. Girardot, who got the sound 
of her son's voice out for her, and he describes the old 
lady's delight as quite pathetic,” 

R. Hupsoxy, 

Lapworth. 


Boy Swatitowinc Marsares: Dickens Ocr- 
ponE.—There appeared in the newspapers some 
time ago an account, which I failed to preserve, 
of a boy who for a wager had swallowed fifty-three 
marbles, of which forty-three had then been 
recovered : the sequel is given in a later paper 
thus :— 

“The Cardiff boy who a few days ago swallowed 
for a weger fifty-three marbles has been discharged 
from the infirmary, the whole of the marbles having 
been extracted.”"—Birmingham Daily Post, Nov. 14. 
This recalls an earlier case, reported in the ‘ Pick- 
wick Papers,’ details being given very fully by 
Mr. Hopkins to Mr. Pickwick, but not generally 
credited. In that case it was a boy who swallowed 
only twenty-five beads of a necklace ; so that the 
story was primd facie much more credible than 
the above, though we are not told if they were 
safely extracted. Dickens would appear to have 
only anticipated events. R. Huopsov. 

Lapworth. 


Sunpay Ciosine 1x 1648.—John Cooke, “of 
Graies Inne, Barrester,” he who drew up ‘The 
Cha of the Commons of England against 
Charles Stuart,” in ‘Unum Necessarium ; or, the 
Poore Man’s Case,’ London, 1648, 4to., complains:— 

“ How shamefully are Sabbaths prophaned, notwith- 
standing good Lawes and Ordinances to the contrary, 
which are contemned and broken like Spiders webs, for 
because the doores are kept shut in Sermon time, that 
good fellows cannot enter, therefore they make a per- 
ambulation in Moorefields, Islington, and other places 
till Sermon be done, and then ewallow it downe with 
better appetite, and so make good Lawes as good sawces 
to drinke Ale without an Orange.” HBS. 
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any particulars about his will, which does not 
pasaentea a : appear to be either at Somerset House or at 

We must request correspondents desiring information Exeter? Lirrtz Barovs. 


on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and ad to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 





St. Jonn THe Evancerist, WEsTMINSTER.— 
This was one of the churches erected (in 1728) by 
the Commissioners appeinted in 1711 by _ 
Anne. For the purposes of the vestry, I am 
desirous of obtaining access to the report and 
minutes of evidence of the Commissioners. I have 
endeavoured to do so at the libraries at Lambeth 
Palace, the Diocesan Registry, the Privy Council 
Office, the Houses of Parliament, the Public Record 
Office, the British Museum, and the Guildhall, but 
without success. If any of your readers would 
kindly suggest where the records might be found, 
they would be rendering valuable assistance. 

J. E. Smrra. 

The Town Hall, Westminster. 


QurEnBoroucH.—Can any of your readers 
kindly inform me whether they ever heard of the 
following, which was told me, when quartered in 
Sheerness in the year 1853, anent the ancient royal 
borough of Queenborough? This borough in olden 
times returned two members to Parliament, and 
Queen Elizabeth, when visiting the place, asked 
tosee the mayor. A man was pointed out te her 
as this official. He was then thatching his house ; 
and seeing his nether garments rather holey, she 
ordered the mayor to be supplied annually with a 
pair of leather breeches. > oe @& 


Corptey Famiry.—Can your readers refer me 
to any book in which there is an account of the 
Copley family of Gatton, co. Surrey? Sir Roger 
Copley, Knt., married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
William Shelley, Knt., a justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas, about 1535, and the manor appears 
to have descended to her from her father. Her 
son Thomas Copley adhered to the old religion, 
fled the country, and died abroad in 1584; but 
his descendants were seated at Gatton until the 
early part of the seventeenth century. I may 
mention that I have seen Manning and Bray’s 
* Surrey.’ Joun Waters, F.S.A. 

Mercers’ Hall, E.C. 


Portirex.—Any clue to Joseph Pontifex, Re- 
corder, who died about 1780, and also a marriage, 
Pontifex and Yarborough, about 1795, will oblige. 

Pontirex Minimvs. 


Wittiam Martyrs, Esq., of Heavitree, was 
appointed Clerk of the Peace for the county of 
Devon in 1695. He was succeeded by Joseph 
Fortescue, Esq., who took the oaths of office at the 
Epiphany sessions of 1723. Can any of your 
readers inform me of the date and place of burial 
of the above Mr. William Martyn, and also give 


ito the shrine of St. 


Tromson.—Morgan Thomson (born 1675, died 
1759) resided for many years at Lu county 
Armagh, Ireland, and afterwards at Newtoun- 
stewart, county Tyrone, where he taught a private 
school. He married, first, Elizabeth Robinson. 
Who was his second wife? His son John married 
Margaret Mackey, and settled at Moyle, county 
Donegal. I am informed, on traditional authority, 
that the Thomsons came to Ireland from Maybole, 
Ayrshire, but I seek definite information as to 
the place from which they came, the date, and the 
names of the parties who came, with their descent 
traced down to Morgan Thomson. I have the 
history of the descendants of Morgan’s son John, 
but not of the latter’s brothers and sisters. Are 
any of their descendants still in existence ; and, if 
so, where do they reside? I should like some 
particulars of the Mackey family, one of whom 
married John Thomson. Some of them were 
jewellers in Derry, and one was an officer in the 
Rifles. J. J. Evper. 

No, 1, Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind, 


Hanway.—I am anxious to find out if any 
descendants of William Hanway, brother of Jonas 
Hanway, are left, Jonas having died a bachelor. 
I am aware that Jonas Hanway died in Red Lion 
Square, and is buried in Hanwell Church, I have 
seen his will at Somerset House. Amongst those 
to whom he leaves various legacies is a Mrs. or 
Miss Mary Altham. I am desirous to discover if 
she was related to him; and, if so, in what degree. 
Was she the daughter of either Thomas or William 
Hanway, his brothers ? All the information you 
can obtain for me will be much valued. 


M. S8. 
Tue Symprecapes.— What is their modern 
name? Were they ever inhabited; or are they 


mere rocks? As amongst the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
there must be some who have sailed through the 
Bosphorus into the Black Sea, will one of them 
kindly favour us with a brief description of the 
appearance of these classical “ justling rocks”? See 
an allusion to them in ‘ Childe Harold,’ canto iv. 
stanza 176; also in Shelley's ‘Revolt of Islam,’ 
canto vii. 9. JoNATHAN BovcHieER. 








Otp Loypon Briper.—In what parish were the 
houses on old London Bridge? as the chapel 
on it a chapel of ease or a chantry chapel ? 

W. D. Sweerine. 
| Maxey, Market Deeping. 


| Sr. Parwett.—I have never seen any etymology 
|of the name of the “lost leader” of the Irish 
| Nationalists, but have just come across a reference 
arnell of Stratton (Rye’s 
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‘History of Norfolk,’ 1887, p. 175). Mr. Rye 
indicates in brackets that Parnell stands for 
Petronilla, and adds that he knows no one of 
the name in modern history who answers to the 
description of saint. He does not state at which 
of the Norfolk Strattons the shrine was situated. 
It would be interesting to know how far a St. 
Parnell was ever ized in England, and by 
what stages Petronilla became Parnell. 
James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


Fotx-Lorr.—Mr. G. L. Gomme, in his inter- 
esting little volume entitled ‘ Handbook of Folk- 
lore,’ supplies a list of questions for the guidance 
of folk-lore inquirers. In this list these two occur: 
Are there any traditions of sunken cities in lakes? 
And do you know of any sacred or haunted ponds? 
Can any of your readers give information on these 
points with special reference to Scotland 


Glasgow. 


Toms or Mary, Queen or Scots,—The Right 
Hon. Wm. Windham has, in his ‘ Diary, under 
date July, 1785, a note as follows: ‘‘ Rode in the 
morning to Peterborough to see the cathedral...... 
Tomb of Mary, Queen of Scots; removed to the 
Dean’s garden and used as a summer-house.” 
When was this tomb restored to the interior of the 
cathedral ? E, Watrorp, M.A. 


Tae Panerpotoy.—Does any one nowadays 
know what this instrument is or was ; and is it 
still to be seen, to be handled, to be purchased? 
The late Sir Francis Bond Head, writing in 1834, 
describes it ; but, though his style is generally 
clear as well as graceful, I confess I cannot under- 
stand his description. Here it is :— 

“This exceedingly clever, newly invented instru- 
ment, the most silent—the most faithful—and one of 
the most entertaining compagnons de voya,e which any 
traveller can desire, consists of a small box, in which can 
be packed anything it is capable of holding. On being 
emptied for use, all that is necessary is to put one’s head 
into one side, and then trace with a pencil the objects 


which are instantly seen most beautifully delineated at 
the other.” 


How are objects thus delineated ; and how can 
you trace the delineation, without putting at least 
one of your hands into the box, as well as your 
head? Sir Francis goes on to say that 


“whether the perspective be complicated or simple— 
whether the figures be human or inhuman, it is all the 
same, for they are traced with equal facility, rain not 
even retarding the operation. The Paneidolon also 
ae an advantage which all very modest people will, 

think, appreciate, for the operator's face being (like 
Jack's) ‘in @ box,’ no person can stare at it or the draw- 
ing ; whereas, while sketching with the camera lucida, 
everybody must have observed that the village peasants, 
in crowds, not only watch every line of the pencil, but 
laugh outright at the——” 


at the operator, in fact ; who closes one eye and 





squints through a hole with the other. The frontis. 
piece of Sir Francis’s well-known book is an 
engraved view, and a very good one, of the great 
Plane Tree of Frauenstein, and beneath the engray. 
ing are the words “Drawn by Burges’s Patent 
Paneidolon.” 

Perhaps photography has destroyed the panei- 
dolon as well as the camera lucida, or perhaps 
mere fashion has destroyed it, just as fashion has 
abandoned the stereoscope and the kaleidoscope, 
though they are still as interesting and beautifal 
as ever. A. J. M. 


JuBILee, 1751.—Will any one kindly tell me 
what jubilee was kept in 1751, during which the 
following prayer was used ?— 

“Oh! Father of Light and God of all Truth, purge 
the whole world from all errors, abuses, corruptions, and 
sins. Beat down the enemies of the Standard of Christ, 
Abolish the reign of sin, and establish the kingdom of 
grace in all hearts. Let humility triumph over pride and 
ambition ; charity over hatred, envy, aud malice ; purity 
and temperance over lust and excess; meekness over 
passion ; and disinterestedness and poverty of spirit over 
covetousness and the love of this perishable world, Let 
the Gospel of Christ prevail in faith and practice through- 
out the world.” XE 


Ancient Armour Terms.—What do toyls, 
charnell, curnall, and sight mean? The terms 
occur in some tournament rules drawn up by John 
Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester and High Constable of 
England, tempore Ed. IV., and are given in Wal- 
pole’s ‘ Tournaments,’ p. 21. J. B.S. 

Manchester, 


Farts, Horz, ann Onarity,—Can any of 
your readers give me some information as to the 
conventional colouring used by the early masters 
for the draperies of Faith, Hope, and eae 


Dantsn Butter. —There were articles published 
in one or more of the magazines, I think early in 
this year, relating to the Danish butter factories. 
I shall be glad to know in which of the magazines 
they are to be found. C. W. 


Op Cavston Hatt, year Ruopy.—Is there 
any engraving or sketch extant of this old hail! 
It was in the next parish to Addison’s Bilton Hall, 
which he bought from the Boughtons, The Cau- 
ston Hall estate was granted by the Crown to the 
Boughtons July 15, 31 Henry VIII., and one of 
them pulled down the Church of the Whitefriars, 
Coventry, to build Causton Hall, but it was pulled 
down about 1825, and the present Causton Hall 
was built on the site. Este. 


« His Masesty’s Orposrtiow.”—In an article 
(?by John Wilson Croker) in the Quarterly Review 
for July, 1831, entitled ‘ Friendly Advice to the 
Lords’ (No. 90, p. 522), it is stated that when 
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Wellington became Prime Minister in 1827, the 
Whigs “called themselves—with a grata protervitas 
—‘His Majesty’s Opposition.” Is there any 
other authority for this statement ; and is this the 
first known use of the phrase ? Po.ITIcIAN. 


Suaxkspeare’s Descenpants.—On consulting 
a volume of the Cambridge Chronicle newspaper 
for 1842 in the British Museum, I came across the 
following in the obituary notices for January 1 in 
that year :— 

“ Died—On the 28t» ult? at Exning, Suffolk, aged 87, 
M™ Hammond, Mother of M' W™ Hammond of No. 8 
Scots yard, Cannon Street, London, Indigo Merchant. The 
deceased was one of the few remaining descendants of 
Shakespeare,” 

In what way was this lady related to the poet ? 
Txomas Brrp. 
Romford. 


Avrocrapna or Satvini.—Salvini, the Italian 
tragedian, being asked for his autograph by a 
friend, wrote the following :— 

Euterpe vanta il canto 
Tersicore carole 
Ed’ io qual merto vanto? 
Parole, poi parole ! 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ throw light on the 
source of the above lines ? 
G. Firorence Epgeworts. 


“Srenpost criticisms.”—In Pascal’s ‘ Pro- 
vincial Letters,’ by Rev. John de Soyres, Lond., 
1880, p. 60, there occurs this sentence :— 

“ Still less is it intended to furnish those ‘ sign-post 
criticisms,’ and bursts of admiration, which revolt the 
intelligent reader of a literary masterpiece.” 

From what source comes the excellent term 
** sign-post criticism” to express the extravagant 
language of critics—so to call them—in such cases 
as those to which Mr. de Soyres refers ? 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Sicnatures or Town Crerks, CLERKS OF THE 
Peace, &c.—Is there any law or custom regulating 
the mode in which these officials sign the public 
documents they have to issue For a long time 
past the clerk of the peace of the borough of 
Devonport has signed them with his surname 
alone, “‘ Rundle, Clerk of the Peace,” while the 
similar officer in Plymouth was in the habit of 
prefixing the initials of his Christian names, as 
“R. E. Moone, Clerk of the Peace.” Owing to 


the last-named gentleman’s decease, a new clerk of | 


the peace has been appointed, and he has now 
adopted the Devonport mode, and signs the 
notices “ Ellis, Clerk,” &c. Inquiring about the 
reason, a friend tells me that, although he cannot 
tell the reason of it, he remembers that former 
town clerks, both of Plymouth and Devonport, 
used to sign with their surnames only, as “ White- 
ford, Town Clerk,” and “ Woolcombe, Town Clerk,” 


respectively. Is the practice confined to the 
West ; or is it well known in other parts of the 
kingdom? If so, what is the reason for it ? 

Ww. S. B. HL 


Avutnors or Quotations WAaNTED.— 
On s’éveille, on se ldve, on s’habille et l’on sort ; 
On rentre, on dine, on soupe, on se couche et l’on dort ! 
This couplet on the shortness of life — well be com- 
pared with the French verses the authorship of which I 
asked for at 7 8, viii. 329. James Hooper, 





Replies, 


INSTRUMENTAL CHOIR, 
(7 8. xii. 347, 416.) 

Though I cannot direct your correspondent to any 
parish where this old-fashioned orchestra is still in 
existence, I may perhaps be permitted to say 
that I have frequently been present at church 
services when they were enlivened by an accom- 
paniment which is probably now extinct, and to 
describe the practice as I remember it. Nearly 
thirty years ago, when my father was appointed 
by Bishop Lonsdale to the sole charge of the two 
parishes Cauldon and Waterfall, which are 
situated in that retired part of Staffordshire which 
lies between Leek and Ashbourne, and in the 
near neighbourhood of Dovedale, he found such an 
orchestra at each church. And it was with some 
regret that, with the intention of improving the 
character of the service, he set up a manual organ 
at Waterfall, and displaced the quaint old musi- 
cians. At Cauldon, however, the practice was 
continued until about 1874, when a barrel- 
organ became the object of the ambition of the 
parishioners, soon afterwards to be superseded by 
a manual instrument. Now I believe there are 
choir stalls and surpliced choirs in both churches. 
The musicians were four in number, and sat in 
the gallery at the west end of the church, per- 
forming respectively on the fiddle, bass viol, 
clarionet, and bassoon, and the choirs, com 
of men and women, occupied pews in the nave, 
the Waterfall choir pew being near the rood screen 
that divided the chancel from the nave, The 
singing was confined to the hymns, the service 
being said, and the music was very sweet and 
impressive, and during the singing the choir and 
congregation turned round and faced west, looking 
towards the gallery, in front of which a board was 
fixed to hold a card on which was legibly painted 
the number of the hymn—a good practice, by- 
the-by, which might well be retained. 

I may mention, as a curious instance showing 
how old habits linger on traditionally in remote 
country districts, that on entering their pews men 
and women made an obeisance towards the east, 
the men bowing the head and the women dropping 
curtseys—meaning thereby to mark their respect 
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for the clergyman—not knowing that the practice 
had its origin in pre-Reformation times, and was a 
survival of the reverential obeisance made by their 
far-off ancestors before the crucifix that in their 
day stood out clear against the light of the east 
window. on the top of the rood-screen. 

An old friend of mine, the Rev. John Young, 
Rector of Blore, is now editing an entiquarian 
supplement to the Alstonefield Rural Deanery 
Magazine, in which will be found much interesting 
matter relating to this still comparatively primitive 
district. Wm. F. Marsa Jackson, 


May I be allowed to question the statement of 
your correspondent Mr. Movre with regard to 
the violoncello player at Winterbourne playing 
‘* wholly on the open strings”? If he did so his 
part would be confined to four notes, a, G, D, and 
c, and no hymn tune or chant has a bass part 
restricted to these. For trial sake I have just 
composed a chant in the key of c (or rather a 
succession of chords in chant form) which fulfils 
these conditions ; but the effect is very monotonous. 
At all events, many of the best-known chants and 
hymn tunes are written in keys that take in their 
bass part not only the remaining notes of the 
natural scale, but sharps and flats as well. Hence, 
if the performer in question reported his method 
truly, the discord must have been intolerable. 

0. 8. J. 

Oxford. 


There is a superexcellent and obviously true-to- 
the-life Cornish story, ‘I Saw Three Ships,’ by 
the author of ‘Dead Man’s Rock,’ in Yule Tide, 
Cassell’s Christmas annual for 1890, five of the 
principal actors in which are the ‘‘ musicianers” 
of the church choir, Old Zeb Minards, crowder 
and leader of the musicians; Calvin Oke, second 
fiddle ; Elias Sweetland, serpent; Uncle Issy, 
bass viol ; and Young Zeb Minards, flute. They 
are referred to the first decade of the century. 

Tuomas J. JEAKES. 

Tower House, New Hampton, 8.W. 





Mate Sappnires (7" §. xii. 348). —The 
ancients used to distinguish the sapphire, as they 
did all the other precious stones, into the male and 
female kind, according to the deeper or paler 
colour, the former being of a deep indigo, and the 
latter, which is sometimes termed a_ water 
sapphire, of various tints and shades, until it 
approaches what is commonly known as sky-blue. 

e blue-coloured sapphire is an emblem of 
heaven, virtue, truth, constancy, heavenly love, and 
contemplation. 

The azure _ of Sapphire’s stone 
Resembles that celestial throne, 

A symbol of each simple heart 
That grasps in hope the better part, 


Whose life each holy deed combines, 
And in the light of virtue shines, 


The Rev. J. M. Neale, in his ‘Medieval Hymns 
and uences,’ gives selections from a ‘ Prose’ 
by Marbodeus. In his ‘Commentary’ he says: 
“*The sapphire is of the colour of the sky. It 
signifies them, that while they be yet on earth, set 
their affections on things above, and despise things 
terrestrial.” Jones, in his ‘ History and Mystery 
of Precious Stones,’ says: “St. Jerome, in his 
explanation of chapter xix. of the prophet Isaiah, 
asserts that the sapphire conciliates to the wearer 
the favour of princes, calms the fury of his 
enemies, dispels the enchantments, delivers from 
prison, and softens the wrath of heaven. Epi- 
phanes states that the vision which appeared to 
Moses on the mount was in a sapphire, and that 
the first tables of the law given by God to Moses 
were made of sapphire.” 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The Romans, following the Greek mineralogists, 
divided gems into males and females, according to 
the depth or the lightness of their colour. These 
terms are thus alluded to by Theophrastus :— 
“Both these (bery!, carbuncle, omphax, crystal, and 
amethyst) and the eard are found on breaking open 
certain rocks, presenting certain differences, but agreeing 
in name with each other. For of the sard the trans- 
parent and blood-red sort is called the female, while the 
less transparent and darker kind is termed the male, and 
the cyanus also is named one sort the male and the 
other the female, but the male is the deeper in colour of 
the two.” 

The cyanus, or cyanos, of the ancients is said, 
though probably incorrectly, by many modern 
mineralogists to be identical with our sapphire. 

Constance RosskLL. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Pliny, xxxvii. c. 9 :—‘‘ Que sunt ex iis cyanei 
coloris mares existimantur.” Ep, MarsHatt. 


Fanny Murray (7" §, xii. 307).—This person 
was an extremely beautiful, outrageously extrava- 
gant, and very clever courtesan of much renown. 
1t was she who complained to Sir Robert Atkins (of 
Clapham) of dire impecuniosity, upon which he gave 
hera twenty-pound note, and she clapped it between 
two pieces of bread-and-butter and ate it, crying, 
‘‘ D—n your twenty pound!” She is said to have 
been deeply concerned in ‘ The Essay on Woman,’ 
which was inscribed to her. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 2°* 
S. iv. 1, 41. She is often mentioned in memoirs 
and letters c. 1750-70. She became, or called 
herself, Mre. Ross, and died in 1770. Lord Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke is said to have seen a portrait of 
her, naked, in the possession of Mr. Montagu, 
brother of Lord Sandwich ; and two portraits of 
her have been engraved, the one as ‘ The Celebrated 
Miss Murray,’ by —— Johnson after —— Page; 
the other, by James McArdell, after H. Morland, 
as ‘Miss Fanny Murray.’ These are not very rare 
prints. F. G, Srepazns. 
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CoronaL = Coronet (7" S. xii. 407).—The 
account in the ‘New English Dictionary,’ s.v. 
“Colonel,” is too long for quotation. Coronall is 
an occasional English spelling in the seventeenth 
century, but coronel is commoner and earlier. 
Coronel is still the Spanish form, as noted in my 
‘ Etymological Dictionary.’ 

Watrer W. SKear. 


G. F. B. may perhaps be glad to have a reference 
to an English work showing an archaic form of 
colonel, though employed not in the exceptional 
sense which he mentions of one in supreme com- 
mand—a sense in which the word captain is more 
frequently employed—but in the more usual sense 
of an officer exercising the immediate command of 
a regiment—a command which, in the British army 
of these days, habitually devolves on the lieu- 
tenant-colonel, who holds the place for the colonel. 
I have a small quarto volume containing ‘ Divers 
useful Instructions for all Young Souldiers, and 
such as are disposed to learn and have Knowledg, 
of the English Military Discipline.’ After devoting 
pp. 3-14 to the subject of drill, the writer proceeds, 
“We shall now ciscourse of the Heads and Officers 
inan Army.” Having treated of “The General,” 
he goes on to ‘*The Crowner.” “The crowner’s 
place and Office is to be Commander over the 
Captains and other inferiour Officers of his Regi- 
ment,” and so on. Pp. 1 and 2 being absent, I 
cannot give the date of the work, but the costumes, 
in the attached illustrations of musket and pike 
exercise, and other indications, point to the early 
part of the seventeenth century. This, however, 
G. F. B. might verify for himself if it be worth 
his trouble. I observe that G. F. B. mentions 
that the word colonel is said to be derived from 
colonne. As he would not have written his query 
to ‘N. & Q’ without first consulting Littré and 
the ‘ N. E. D.,’ he is, of course, aware that Littré, 
Prof. Skeat, and the ‘ N. E. D.’ are agreed as to the 
derivation, and that the spelling with ther is attri- 
buted to the exchange of / and r which occasion- 
ally takes place ; also that Littré gives examples 
of coronal and colonel in close proximity. I add 
my mite of information because no instance of 
the spelling crowner is given in the ‘N. E. D,’ 
under “ Colonel,” though we shall doubtless find it 
under “‘ Coroner,” with a quotation from ‘ Hamlet,’ 
when the existing gap in the ‘ Dictionary’ is filled 
up. The instance in support of the ‘‘ popular 
etymology” of colonel is remarkable in its applica- 
tion to a military office derived from the Crown of 
the simple, though little known, form in which it 
is applied to a civil office derived from the Crown, 

KILLIGREW. 


In the ‘ Diurnal of Occurrents,’ printed by the 
Maitland Club, Sir James Haliburton of Pitcur is 
designated in 1573 “ Crowner to the baill Scots 
R. E. B. 


Companys” (p. 330). 





Coronel is a very common spelling of colonel in 
seventeenth century writers. Littleton’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ gives this form the place of honour over 
the other. C. O. B. 


Kyicuts or tHE Royay Oak (7" §. xii. 369). 

“A List of Persons Names who were fit and qualified 
to be made Knights of the Royal Oak, with the Value of 
their Estates, Anno Dom. 1660,” 
begins on p. 363 of vol. v. of Collins’s ‘ English 
Baronetage,’ edit. 1741. It is copied from a MS. 
of Peter le Neve. The estates of some of these 
worthies were so small as 6001. in annual value. 
The richest, Com. Gen. Sir E. Knightley, Knight, 
and George Stawell, Esq., were estimated to be 
worth 5,000/. a year each. Many of them were 
already knights of other orders, and some were 
baronets. There were 687 of them in > os 


Noble’s ‘ House of Cromwell,’ i. 69, bas this note, 
‘* Vide the names of the intended knights of the 
royal oak in the baronetage published in 5 vols. 
8vo, 1741.” Unluckily Noble does not give the 
author’s name, nor can I supply it. 
C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


A list of these proposed knights is printed in 
John Burke’s ‘ History of the Commoners,’ 1836, 
vol, i. pp. 688-694. Epwarp Pracock. 


(Other replies are acknowledged. | 


Boute-Hors, AN OLp Frencn Game (7 §. 
xii. 128, 216).— 

* Eepéce de jeu qui n’est plus en usage.— On dit fig. de 
deux hommes qui cherchent & se débusquer de quelque 
emploi, qu’ils jouent au boute-hors, On dit auesi fam.: 
il a du boute-hors, il s’exprime aisément.”—‘ Grand 
Dictionnaire Napoléon,’ Landais, 14° édit. 1862. 

“ Ancien mot employé par Montaigne pour signifier 
une répartie un peu vive.” —Jbid. ‘ Le Complément.’ 

“ Boute-hors, The knave out of doors, a kind of piay. 
A good utterance, or delivery. Jouer au boute-hors, to 
endeavour to supplant one another : to strive to put each 
other’s nose out of joint.”—‘The Royal Dictionary’ 
abridged, A. Boyer, 5th edit., 1728. 

Chambaud’s dictionary gives the same meanings 
as Boyer’s. 

Boute hors is one of the two hundred and odd 
games played by Gargantua after there had been 
‘* brought plenty of cards, many dice, with great 
store and abundance of checkers and chessboards.” 
(See ‘ Rabelais,’ I. xxii.) It is rendered ‘‘ Thrust 
out the harolt” by Urquhart and Motteux. 
Another of these games is ‘‘ La boutte foyre,” 
translated ‘‘ Put out.” Boute foire, boule hors, 


foras ; jeu.—* Rabelzsiana,” ‘Cuvres de F, Rabe- 


lais,’ Parise, 1835. 

“ Harolt” is probably ‘‘ Herald,” which may 
have been another name for the knave, or one par- 
ticular knave. The game of “knave out of doors” 





is mentioned in Strutt’s ‘Sports and Pastimes,” 
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book iv. chap. ii., under ‘* games formerly played 
at cards,” but it is not described. A reference is 
given to Thomas Heywood’s play of ‘A Woman 
Killed with Kindness.’ In that play it is mentioned 
amongst many games at cards which are proposed. 
The mention of it occurs a little before the middle 
of the play (Dodsley’s ‘Old Plays,’ 1825, vol. vii. 
5). Ropert Prerpornt. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 

“ Knave out of doors,” which is given by your 
correspondent at the second reference as the trans- 


lation of “‘ boute-hors,” is an old card game. It is 


lone as improper, but if the words are used 
separately it seems equally clumsy to add the sign 
of the plural to either. The difficulty, as com- 
pared with tablespoonsful or tablespoonfuls, is com- 
plicated by the origin of the first word, which in 
the French example is derived apparently direct 
from the verb prier. Perhaps Dance. or Dr. 
Cuance can say whether the compound is com- 
monly used in two separate words as nny or, 


| a8 seems more familiar, in one. 
St. Stephen's Club. 
Common sense and the Post Office take opposite 


mentioned in the following passage from Thomas sides, as is not infrequently the case. A short 
Heywood’s ‘A Woman Kild with Kindness,’ | time ago my doctor prescribed for me a mixture 


1607 :— | of which I was to take two tablespoonfuls three 
: Wie. I can tell you sir the game that master Wendoll | times a day. This I did, with benefit to myself ; 
18 best at. } 


Wend, What game is that, Nicke ? 
Nicke. Marry sir, Knave out of doores. 
Heywood’s ‘ Dramatic Works,’ vol ii. p. 122, 
reprint 1874. 
_ Boute-hors is given in Cassell’s ‘ French Dic- 
tionary’ as “a game long out of use.” 
F. C. Brrepeck Terry. 


Rervsat or Kyicntnoop sy a Jupcer (7" S, 
xi. 305, 396, 418, 477; xii. 77, 114, 254, 392).—In 
corroboration of Sir Samuel Romilly’s statement 
that for the first twenty-five years of the reign of 
George III. that king had not ‘‘ seen the necessity 
or propriety” of conferring knighthood on ‘all 
Attorneys and Solicitors General and Judges on 
their appointment,” it may be mentioned that Lord 
Kenyon was never knighted. He was made 
Attorney General (per saltum) March, 1782, and 
again December, 1783, being made Master of the 
Rolls in March, 1784, four months after which date 
he was (as an esquire) made a baronet, July 28, 
1784. The peerage (which, of course, is nihil ad 
rem) was given in June, 1788, the month in which 
he was made Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 

G. E. 


Prurat or TasLEespoorrun (7" S. xii. 260, 
309, 393).—I spent much of my early boyhood in 
a surgery, where I was allowed to assist in dis- 
pensing. I can remember being rebuked for 


venturing to write “tablespoonsful.” I was told 


that it implied the swallowing of the spoons as | 


well as of their contents. In the Tatler, No. 2, 
1709, we have ‘‘ three spoonfuls take.” In John 
Smith’s ‘ Art of Painting,’ fifth ed., 1723, p. 33, 
** two spoonfals is enough.” W. C. B. 
The difficulties of a plural for compound words 
are not confined to our own language. In the letter 
of the Standard’s own correspondent at Vienna in 
the issue for November 21, I read that the 


but if I had swallowed six tablespoons a day, full 
or empty, you would not be troubled = sg - 


James Broapen, M.P. (7S. xii. 409).—James 
Brogden, Esq., of Clapham Common, co. Surrey, 
and Trimsaran, South Wales, a Russian merchant 
in the City of London, died at his house, Friar’s 
Oak, Sussex, July 24, 1842, aged seventy-seven, 

leaving a widow and one sister, and was interred 
in a vault in Narborough Churchyard, co, Leicester, 
on August 1. It may be mentioned en parenthése 
that Mr, Brogden’s ancestors formerly resided at 
Narborough, which place, however, they quitted 
nearly seventy years previous to the date of his 
decease. His father, John Brogden, Esq., died at 
Clapham, August 12, 1800, and his mother, who 
| died February 19, 1814, in her eightieth year, were 
| respectively interred in the family vault at Nar- 
rough, 
Mr. Brogden first entered Parliament as member 
for Launceston at the general election of 1796, 
| being returned May 31, 1796, and retained undis- 
| turbed possession of his seat until the enlargement 
| of the constituency by the Reform of Parliament 
in 1832. In his early Parliamentary career Mr. 
| Brogden took a decided part with Mr. Fox and 
the Whigs, and he frequently spoke on commercial 
‘subjects. On October 3, 1812, he was appointed 
| one of the Lords of the Treasury, which office he 
held until December 18, 1813 ; he was also Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means in the 
| House of Commons until the parliamentary disso- 
lution of June 2, 1826 (Gent. Mag., 1842, New 
Series, vol. xviii. p. 428). Danret Hipwett. 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N, 


ASSASSINATION OF THE DuKE or BuckIncHAM 
(7 §. xii. 327).—The query asks what the 
instrament was, as well as where is it. One such 

| was sent to the exhibition of antiquities on the 








members of the imperial and royal families knelt | occasion of the visit of the Archeological Institute 
at prie diewx ! This seems a very grotesque plural, | to Warwick in 1864 (3° S. vi. 206), upon which 
owing its grotesqueness to the separation of the | a contributor put in a claim for another at South- 
two component words, Priedieux does not strike | wick Hall, Hants. Various points of interest in 
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connexion with the subject came in for review at 
pp. 256, 519. In a later volume of the same 
series (vol. xi. p. 320), the editor of the new 
edition of Hunter's ‘ Hallamshire,’ Dr. Gatty, 
wishing to ascertain whether there was any autho- 
rity for the statement that the instrument, what- 
ever it was, came from Sheffield, gave extracts 
from Howells’s ‘ State Trials,’ vol. iii. p. 368, with 
reference to J. Howells’s letter, August, 1628 ; 
Rushworth’s ‘ Hist. Ooll.’; Sir H. Wotton’s ‘ Life 
and Death of George Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham,’ where it is :— 

“In a bye cutler’s shop on Tower Hill he bought a 
tenpenny knife (so cheap was the instrument of this 
great attempt), and the sheath thereof he sewed to the 
lining of his pocket, that he might at any moment draw 
forth the blade alone with one hand, for he had maimed 
the other,” 

This forms a contrast with the notice of the 
instrument sent by Lord Denbigh, which, as it is 
in the ‘ Crypt,’ is :— 

‘ The length of the dagger is eight inches, the blade ’s 

nearly four and a half, the breadth of it near the handle, 
which is of ivory, one inch and a half; the inner sides 
of the blades and handle are flat, and move on two 
small pivots, which give firmness to the gripe when the 
blades are opened.” —3" 8. vi. 519. 
At this reference Dr. E. F. Rimpavrr suggests 
that, as Wild, the Sheffield cutler, on his examina- 
tion at Arundel House (see vol. vi. p. 256) stated 
that he made two such knives for Felton, this may 
explain the mystery of the two instruments, for 
that Felton may not have taken only one with 
him. It opens, however, no explanation of the 
variation of the statements as to their form. At 
vol. xi. p. 448 there is a final remark from the 
‘Annals of King James and King Charles I.,’ 
fol. 1681, that the weapon was “a coutel-knife ” 
which Felton bought ofa cutler for tenpence on 
Tower Hill, the whole length of which was not 
more than ten inches. Ep. MarsHALt. 


According to Alexandre Dumas (‘Les Trois 
Mousquetaires,’ chap. lix.), the instrument used 
was a knife: ‘‘ Felton profita du moment et lui 
enfonca dans le flanc le couteau jusqu’au manche.” 
The same author says in the same chapter that the 
knife was given by Buckingham to La Porte, the 
faithful servant of Anne d’Autriche, to be carried 
to this queen as a memento. DwaRGEL. 


Alexandre Dumas, in his well-known novel 
‘Les Trois Mousquetaires’ (vol. ii. chap. xxix.), 
says that Felton stabbed the duke with a knife, 
which he carried open inside his coat, and that 
Laporte, the Queen of France’s messenger, arriving 
just after the fatal blow had been struck, was 
desired by Buckingham to give the knife to Anne 
of Austria. Whether the knife is still in France 
I cannot say. E. S. H. 

Castle Semple. 


WIi1L-o’rHE-WisP"(7™ §. xi. 103, 275, 377; xii. 
74, 193, 238, 293).—As there seems to have been 
some discussion on the probable origin of this 
phenomenon in the production of marsh gas from 
decaying vegetable matter, and some doubt ex- 
pressed, I understand, as to the same cause being 
in operation now as in olden time, I venture to 
trouble you with the following fact. I was rowing 
in a boat with some friends (now four or five years 
ago) on a pool of three acres in extent, with a 
stream of water always flowing through it, but 
stagnant, or nearly so, in the rear of an island in 
the pool, Approaching this stagnant portion of 
the pool I noticed large bubbles rising and, after 
a few seconds, bursting, to give place to others, 
and at once surmised they contained marsh gas, 
or light carburetted hydrogen. This I undertook 
to prove to my friends by applying a lighted match. 
Forgetting, or not thinking of, the direction of the 
wind, I applied the match to a large bubble, which 
gave forth such a flame as burnt every hair off the 
back of my hand. The pool was one into which 
leaves fell abundantly, and in which the decaying 
matter over a period of several years had produced 
a depth of mud which necessitated the emptying 
and cleansing of the pool, after which the pro- 
duction of marsh gas ceased, the cause having been 
removed, Cartes CocHRANE, 


Steck or Tovton (7 §. xii. 449).—This is 
hardly a reply, except incidentally, but a further 
question. here is there a good account of the 
action between the Caledonia and the Romulus ? 
This was not during the siege, but in a later 
blockade. Ss. 0. 


Catperon’s ‘St. Exizanetn’ (7" §. xi. 465 ; 
xii, 12, 89, 190, 235, 329).—Before this matter is 
quite closed, I should like to be allowed to supply 
a strange omission, which is that no one has 

uoted that great Catholic authority the ‘ Golden 

gend.’ When we are asked to believe that 
Elizabeth’s nakedness was metaphorical, are we 
also expected to understand that the blows with 
which Conrad thrashed her (that is “chastised 
her ”) were only figurative blows—severe speeches, 
which hurt like blows? Objections have been 
made to some historians that they were ‘‘ Pro- 
testant” or “ partisan” writers. Such an objection 
cannot be made to ‘‘ The legende named in latyn 
legenda aurea, That is to saye in Englysse the 
golden legende, For lyke as passeth golde in value 
all other metallys. So thys legende excelleth all 
other bookes.” In this Roman Catholic book, so 
detested by the early Reformers, we read :— 

“She submysed her selfe in y* obedyence of mayster 
Conrade a poore man and a small/ but he was of noble 
scyence and parfyte relygyon/ and she dyde it with Joye 
& reuerence that whiche he commaunded for to haue the 
meryte of obedyence lyke as good wyse and obedyent 
vnto y*dethe. On a tyme it happed yt she was called 





(Dr, Garry himself writes to the same effect, ] 





for to go to prechynge/ and the marquyse of messence 
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came vpon her by whome she was lette and myght not 
go thyder wherfore he helde -r euyll apayed/ and 
wolde not relece her obedyence ty! she was despoyled to 
her smocke/ with some of her chamberers whiche were 
culpable & that he hadde strongely beten them/ she 
dyde so grete abstinence that at the table of her bus- 
bonde she wolde not ete but breed/ she toke so grete 
rygour on her selfe yt she wexed lene [therefore the 
artist has properly made her look like a “ skinned 
rabbit"’] for mayster Conrade defended her y* she 
shoulde not touche the metes of her husbonde,”— 
* Legenda Aurea. W. de Worde,’ 1511, f. 337. 

“ Sayd she to her chamberers/ our lorde god hath herde 
my voyce. For I repute all erthely thynges as donge 
and fylth; and set no more by myn owne chyldren than 
I doo by other mennes and my neyghbours/ no I loue 
none other thynge/ but our lorde. Mayster Conrade 
dyde to her ofte thynges contrary and greuous/ and 
suche thynges as he sawe that she loued that remeued 
he and toke away from hercompany. And toke fro her 
two maydens her chambreres beloued amonge all other 
and bad ben nourysshed with her fro her chyldhode. 
And this holy man dyd this for to breke her wy!l/ so y* 
she sholde eet all her loue in our lorde/and to y* ende 
that she sholde not remembre her fyrste glorye...... Ona 
tyme because she wente in to a cloystre of nonnes/ 
whiche prayed her dylygently for to visyte them without 
lycence of her mayster/ he bete her so sore therefore 
that y* strokes appered in thre wekes after/ by which 
she shewed to our lord Ihesu cryst that her obedyence 
was more ey than the offerynge of a thousande 
hostyes. etter is obedyence than sacryfyce.”—ZJd., 
f, 338, verso. 

It will be seen from the above extracts that the 
beatings and other outrages were inflicted upon 
her by that “noble man” of “ perfect religion,” 
not because “she was sincerely moved to associate 
herself in the sufferings of Christ by actual per- 
sonal imitation of them, with a loving devotion 
for which the ordinary Protestant...... of the present 
day evidently has no power of conception or of 
sympathy ”—but, as the book bluntly puts it, “to 
break her will,” which is a reason not at all beyond 
the comprehension of Protestants ; it is the reason 
for which the costermonger “ whacks” his donkey. 

Were it not that it would be like giving way to 
clamour, I should advise the artist to paint a thin 
**smock” over the nude, with the collar turned 
low down just to show a few of the wheals made 
by Oonrad’s disciplinary stick. Your lady corre- 
spondent’s esthetic private friend—the connoisseur 
—is unreasonable to expect gratification of his 
artistic taste in the picture of a woman who had 
been treated so brutally as St. Elizabeth had. 

There are curious instances of nakedness and 
many singular things which could be quoted from 
Roman Catholic books, doubtless known to other 
correspondents as well as to myself; but we 
naturally shrink from introducing them in a con- 
troversy with a lady. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire, 


ApranaM Newtanp (7™ 8. xii. 365).—New- 
land resigned the office of chief cashier only a 
few weeks before his death, which occurred at 
Highbury Place, Islington, on November 21, 1807, 





Southwark. (See 
December, 1807, 
pp. 1086, 1170.) The death of his second cousin 


He was buried at St. Saviour’s 
Gent. Mag. for November and 


Newland, at Northamp- 


and heir-at-law, He 
the Gent. Mag. for |May, 
G. F. R. B. 


ton, is recorded in 
1823, p. 477. 


Abraham Newland, chief cashier of the Bank 
of England, died at No. 38, Highbury Place, 
London, N., on November 21, 1807, aged seventy- 
seven years, and was buried at St. Saviour's, 
Southwark, the parish in which he was born. 

Arruor T. WINN. 


It may be noted that the remains of the well- 
known chief cashier of the Bank of England were 
interred on Saturday, November 28, 1807, in 
St. Saviour’s Churchyard, Southwark, the parish 
in which he was born April 23,1730. (Gent. Mag., 
1807, vol. Ixxvii. part ii. pp. 1086, 1170.) 

Danie, Hipwei.. 


** Abraham Newland, after 50 years’ service in the 
Bank of England, resigned on the 18th Sept., 1807.” — 
Vide Haydn's ‘ Dates.’ 

“Abraham Newland, the celebrated Cashier of the 
Bank of England, died 21st Nov., 1807, at Islington,”— 
Vide Chambers’s ‘ Book of Daye.’ 

If the above facts are correct it is evident the 
true Abraham Newland can have had —-* 
do with T. O'C.’s Abraham Newland, who died 
December, 1822, aged fifty-three. 

Ep. Lennox Boyp. 


He was the son of William Newland, who was a 
miller and baker at Grove, in Bucks. He had 
twenty-five children by two wives. Ann Arnold 
was the mother of Abraham, who was born on 
April 23, 1730, in Castle Street, Southwark. In 
1748 he left home and became a junior in the 
Bank of England, and in January, 1782, he was 
appointed chief cashier. He retired from the 
Bank September 17, 1807; his place of residence 
was 38, Highbury Place, where he died on 
November 21, 1807, and was interred in 
St. Saviour’s Churchyard. 

His successors at the Bank were Thomas Rippon 
and Matthew Marshall, whose names were printed 
on all the notes. Mr. Frank May followed Mr. 
Marshal], but his name was never printed on 
the paper, as heretofore. I have no records of 
Mr. Rippon, and should be glad to be furnished 
with his family history. 

Mr. Marshall was the son of John Marshall, a 
solicitor, of Amersham, Bucks. He had a brother, 
John Henry, who was some forty-five years a 
bookseller at Aylesbury, where he died on July 2, 
1874, in his eighty-sixth year. 

Mr. Marshall’s name stands high, and he 
bequeathed a large sum towards the promotion 
of art, which has recently been recorded in the 
press, through one of his daughters. 

BookwRIiGH?. 
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Sire pe Coucy (7"§. xii. 308).—No authority 

for the Conti. The de Coucy motto is 
Roi je ne suis, 
Prince, ni Comte, aussi 
Je suis le Sire de Coucy. 

The Chateau de Coucy, a Gothic fortress, 
one of the finest ruins in France, about ten miles 
from Soissons, dates from the thirteenth century, 
founded by Enguerraud III. de Coucy. La Belle 
Gabrielle had a house near it, where her son, the 
Duc de Vendéme, was born. Bersepy X. 


‘Suan Van Vocnr’ (7" §. xii. 247, 316). —The 
three notes at the last reference taken together 
are an interesting study, and call for some remark. 
The first does not address itself at all to the 
original query, which had, indeed, in all essential 
respects, been answered in the Editor’s footnote at 
the time. The third note states the facts correctly, 
but it would hardly do to allow a note which is 
copied bodily from H. Halliday Sparling’s ‘ Irish 
Minstrelsy ’(p. 13) to appear in ‘N. & Q.’ as by 
James Hooper without correction. The second 
note is one of a too large class which illustrates 
the sound dictum that mere ‘‘ guessing is poor 
work,” and should not be let stand in the columns 
of ‘N. & Q’ without some counter-record of its 
absurdity. Of the real meaning of the title— 


** the poor old womap,” in allusion to the helpless- | P 


ness and wretchedness, at the time of its composi- 
tion, of Ireland—the song itself supplies abundant 
internal evidence. And fancy the “‘ Banshee” 
turning from its wild wail over a parting life to 
cheer on the wearers of “ our own immortal green ” 
with inspiriting assurances that ‘‘ the orange will 
decay”! Quousque tandem ? 
Tuomas J. Ewa. 
Leamington. 


Srarco (7" §S. xii. 368).—The curious entry 
noticed by HermeENTRUDE proves that the use of 
starch was known in England before the date 
usually assigned for its introduction into this 
country. According to Planché, however, it 
cannot have been much used until the time of the 
ruffs which form so conspicuous a feature in the 
portraits of Queen Elizabeth and her contem- 
poraries. Writing of her reign, Planché says :— 

**In the second year of her reign began the wearing 
of lawn and cambric ruffe, they having before that time, 
says Stow, been made of holland, and now, when the 
queen bad them of this new material, no one could 
starch or stiffen them; she therefore sent for some 
Dutch women, and the wife of her coachman Guillam 
became Her Majesty's first starcher. In 1564 Mistress 
Dinghein Vander Plasse, a Fleming, came to London 
with her husband, and followed the profession of a 
starcher of ruffs, in which she greatly excelled. She 
met with much encouragement amongst the nobility 
and gentry of this country, and was the first who 
publicly taught the art of starching...... Stubbs falls 
foul of this ‘liquid matter which they call starch,’ 
wherein he says ‘the devil hath learned them to wash 





and dive their ruffs, which being dry will then stand 
stiff and inflexible about their necks!" —‘ British 
Costume,’ 1849, pp. 257-8. 

Can it be possible, by the by, that the “sterche” 
made in Hermentaupe’s “ panne” was used for 
some other purpose than that of stiffening 
draperies ? J. F. MAnseres. 

Liverpool. 

In Matthews’s Bible, 1537, is the earliest printed 
mention of starch I have met with: “ Jezabel 
heard of it & starched her eyes & tyred her head 
& looked out at a wyndow.”—4 Kings =. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


The art of starching linen was brought into 
England by a Mrs. Dinghein, a Fiemish woman, 
May 1, 1553. E. Leynox Boyp. 


The date of the introduction of starch into 
England, and the various colours in which it was 
manufactured, have been discussed in ‘N. &Q.’ 
(see 2"4 §. vii. 259; xii. 449; 3° S. i. 90, 156, 
237; ii. 280; 7" S. ix. 262); but in no instance 
has an earlier date than 1511 been given. 

Everarp Home Coteman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Tsomas More (7" §S. xii. 367).—The MS. 
lay of Sir Thomas More was printed in full b 

the old Shakspere Society. The original is we 

worth attention ; it is a most curious specimen of 
playwrights’ work, having four different script- 
hands. There is the original, partly effaced, with 
erasures, interlineations, and additions by three 
later revisers, and the comments of the official 
licenser ; some of these additions consist of long 
speeches pasted down over the original, or an 
earlier revision, it is not clear which, and it is 
very desirable to get the exact facts. It would be 
a great favour if the Trustees of the British 
Museum would sanction the attempted removal 
of these additions. I have taken the precaution 
to secure full-size facsimiles of the damaged leaves, 
so that no possible loss could accrue to the nation. 
Perhaps the Chief Librarian will kindly give this 
matter his friendly attention. A. Hatt. 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C, 


Mary, Baroness Mountsoy (7 S. xii. 349). 
—The maiden name of Baroness Mountjoy was 
not Campbell, but McDougall. Her father, 
Alexander McDougall, was a younger brother of 
the Chief of Dunollie, and he was a surgeon in 
the Russian service, His wife, the mother of 
Lady Mountjoy, was a Miss Farquharson. His 
mother was a Mary Campbell, daughter of Camp- 
bell of Barcaldine, and it was after her that her 
granddaughter was named, and often called, Mary 
Campbell. Lord and Lady Mountjoy were married 
in 1812, the year of her first husband, Major 
Brown’s death. If J. G. should wish for further 
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information, I shall no doubt be able to obtain it 
for him. F. C. 


Tue Prosapitity or Descenpants or Kyox 
(4 §. ii. 277, 542; iii. 445; 7” S. xii. 121, 252, 
373).—VeERNoON has shown that Walter Welsh (II) 
of Lochquarret—whom I had supposed to have died 
young, on the information of his sister’s descend- 
ant—married, had a son Walter Welsh (IIL.), and 
was living in 1733. This Walter (II.) is no doubt 
the same who was confirmed executor-dative to his 
father Walter (I.) on Nov. 25, 1708, and being 
then a pupil, was under the care of four tutors— 
one of them being the Rev. David Walker of 
Temple, co. Edinburgh, the maternal grandfather 
of John Witherspoon, D.D. (‘Edinburgh Com- 
missariat Records’). I fear that the link men- 
tioned by C. B. from ‘Americans of Royal 
Descent,’ viz., through Dr. Witherspoon’s mother, 
is impossible, as there stated. His father, the Rev. 
James Witherspoon, minister of Yester, co. Had- 
dington, who died on Aug. 12, 1759, et. sixty- 
eight, was thus born in 1691. He married in 
1720 Ann, daughter of the Rev. David Walker, 
already mentioned. John, their eldest son, the 
future Republican, was born in 1722. I have never 
learned the precise steps by which he traced his 
Knoxian descent, but know it has been long tradi- 
tionally said it was through Mrs. Welch, the 
youngest of Knox’s three daughters. She died in 
1625, leaving three sons and one daughter, Luyse, 
born not later than 1610, of whom all that as yet 
is known is her mention in her mother’s will 
(‘ Glasgow Com. Records’), and that she was alive 
in 1632, in the house of her then only surviving 
brother, the Rev. Josias Welch, of Templepatrick, 
in Ulster (Sir W. Fraser’s ‘ Montgomeries,’ vol. i, 
3 224). If Luyse had lived to marry the Rev. 

ames Witherspoon in 1720, she would have then 
been a hundred and ten years of age! I have long 
been aware of this and other difficulties in the 
American claim, for my great-grandmother was 
the only sister of Dr. John Witherspoon ; but as 
yet they seem insurmountable, I believe the 
descent of the late Mr. Trotter of Woodhill was 
traced from a brother of the Reformer, thus col- 
lateral only. Mrs. Carlyle’s has been already 
shown to be mere tradition. 

As my notice of the Welshes of Lochquarret 
was new to Vernon, perhaps he will be good 
enough to mention anything more he knows about 
them. If nothing is found out through that family, 
there is little chance of anything elsewhere but 
vague traditions. Josera Barn. 


In C. B.’s communication it is stated that 
Witherspoon, President of Princeton College in 
1768, was a descendant of John Welsh, son-in-law 
of the Scottish Reformer Knox. Welsh had three 
sons and two daughters. The elder died at Jonsac, 
in France, in 1614; the younger (Louise) was 





living when her mother died in 1625; but the 
author of Welsh’s life “ met with no trace of her 
subsequent history” (‘ Life of Welsh, by Young, 
Edin., M‘Laren, 1866). Scott, in his ‘ Fasti 
Ecclesize Scoticanw,’ vol. i. p. 364, says that the 
father of Witherspoon married Anne, daughter of 
the Rev. David Waiker, minister of Temple, in 
the year 1720, and that family tradition says that 

thaps Dr, Witherspoon was a descendant of 
Welsh's son Josias, who was minister of Temple- 
patrick, in Ireland (vol. iii. p. 86). It is evident 
from these authorities that the president’s mother 
was not a daughter of “the minister of Ayr.” 

Wm. Crawrorp. 
Edinburgh. 


“ Ronnino THE GANTLOPE” (7" §S. xii. 364).— 
The following instances of this occur in Rush- 
worth’s ‘ Historical Collections,’ vol. ii. part iv.:— 

“ Three Soldiers of Captain Tod’s Company were sen- 
tenced at the last Council of War at Knaisborough to 
run the Gantlop, and further Punishment for Plunder- 
ing......Octob, 23, 1647.” —P. 853. 

“ December 20 [1648]...... Two new listed Souldiers in 
Col. Deanes Regiment, Henry Matthews, and Robert 
Rowe, were this day tryed by a Court Martial, and sen- 
tenced to ride the Wooden-Horse at the Royal Exchange, 
for an Hour at Exchange-time ; and on Saturday next 
at the same place to run the Gantelope through Col. 
Deanes Regiment.” —P. 1369, 

Epwarp PEacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Corruption (7" §. xii. 387):—In answer to 
Mr. C. B. Mount, I would suggest that the use 
of the word as remembered by bim had (and natu- 
rally so) its origin from the technical language of 
theology. The ninth of the Thirty-nine Articles 
will, I think, make the matter clearer to him, in 
connexion with the fact that when “angry passions 
rise,” we Churchmen, speaking of them afterwards, 
often ascribe them to “the old Adam,” or, as the 
Article puts it, “to the corruption of the Nature 
of every man,” “the infection” of which “ doth 
remain, yea, in them that are regenerated.” 

Cuartes E. Seaman. 

Stalbridge Rectory, Dorset. 


Betts (7" S. xii. 429).—A list of books, pam- 
phlets, &c., giving an account of the bells in the 
several counties of England appears in ‘ N. & Q., 
7” §. vi. 12, 181, 294, 352. The inscriptions on 
the six bells presented to St. Julian’s Church, 
Shrewsbury, by Mr. Peele in 1869 are given in 
4" S. iii, 125. Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Tue Great Frost or 1684 (7™ §. xii. 289, 
397).—Before me lies a small book, published in 
London 1684, titled ‘An Historical Account of 
the Great Frost, &c., during this Season.’ Being 
convinced some extracts from a contemporary 
record will be interesting, if not instructive, I 
venture to make them. This little book consists 
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of five ‘Epistle to the Reader” with 142 
pages of historical matter, &c, At the outset the 
reader’s attention is called to previous phenomenal 
frosts, one 320 years, another 118, a third forty- 
eight years, and a fourth about seven years 
previous to the one now referred to, which began 
on the 16th of December ; the frost ‘‘so sharply 
set in” that in about a fortnight the Thames 
** beyond the Bridge of London” was frozen over. 
Booths were built on it, where the boatmen, whose 
occupation was gone, sold wine, brandy, and 
other liquors, The novelty resulted in such good 
business that the booths rapidly increased, and to 
such an extent that roadways were made from 
place to place, not only foot-paths, but “‘ Hackney 
coaches began to ply upon the river, finding cus- 
tomers more numerous than if they had continued 
in the streets.” We are told the fields were de- 
serted, the frozen river being the centre of 
attraction for town and country folks, “In the 
Hillary Term, which soon after ensued, it was 
usual for the lawyers to take coach by water to 
Westminster as thro’ the Strand.” It appears 
a street of booths contiguous to each other reached 
from the Temple stairs to Barge House in South- 
wark, these being inhabited by dealers in earthen- 
ware, brass, ‘‘ copper,” “tina,” and iron, toys 
and trifles, and besides these, printers, bakers, 
cooks, butchers, barbers, and others,” while the 
business done appears to have been very large. 
All sorts of street cries, usually heard in the 
streets of London, were heard on the Thames. 
“* Hawkers with their news,” costermongers, women 
selling oysters, pies, gingerbread, &o. Games 
were freely engaged in, such as “football play,” 
“nine pins,” “‘ cudgells ” (whatever that was), bull 
and bear bating, &c., “‘ sailing-boats, charriots, and 
carrow-whimbles,” besides, of course, skating, 
&c. ; fires in all places ; “ boyling,” roasting, and 
preparing food of all kinds, was carried on as if 
on terra firma. Atrrep Cuas, Jonas. 
Swansea, 


Tue Kine’s Harsincer (7 §. ix. 148, 213).— 
In reply to a query of Mr. Latimer’s, which so 
far as I am aware has never been satisfactorily 
answered, allow me to quote the following foot-note 
from Parks’s ‘ Topography of Hampstead,’ London, 
1818, p. 106 :— 

“The office of harbinger still exists in the Royal 
H hold, the inal duty of the officer being to 
ride one stage onward before the king on his progress, 
to provide lodging and provision for the Court. Richard 
Rycroft, Esq., is the present and last knight-harbinger, 
the office being abolished after his death.” 

Although the description of the duties of a har- 
binger given here are doubtless correct, the last 
holder of the office is wrongly described. Sir 
Henry Rycroft, second son of the first baronet, 
was the last knight-harbinger ; he was appointed 





knighthood. He resided at Bolney, Sussex, and 
died s.p. at Brighton, Oct. 3rd, 1846, aged eighty 
(see Gentleman’s Magazine, New Series, vol. xxvi. 
p. 556). I have been unable to discover the 
name of his predecessor, or to find any mention 
of this office or its holders in the usual works of 
reference. C. E. Gitpersome-Dicktixson, 
Eden Bridge. 


ALLEGED CircuMNAViGATION OF AFaica (7% §, 
xii. 406).—It is with great diffidence that I venture 
to differ from such authorities as Mr. Lynn and 
Sir E. Bunbury. But I cannot think the story of 
Herodotus incredible. It is a badge of truth 
when a story tells what was before unknown. The 
enormous dimensions of Africa, its great southern 
extension, were quite unknown. The story tells 
that it was not till the third year that the ex- 
pedition reached the Pillars of Hercules. Aguin, 
the sailors told that during the voyage the sun 
rose on their right hand. Herodotus must be 
looked on as a very well-informed man ; yet this 
appeared to him incredible, instead of being a 
confirmation of its truth. 

Mr. Lynw says they might have learned this 
by only proceeding as far as the tropic. But then 
they must either have rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope or returned the way they went; in which 
latter case, how could the story have originated ? 
The failure would have been notorious to all 
Egypt. Now, that the story was thoroughly 
believed in all Egypt must, I think, be taken for 
granted, from the confidence with which Herodotus 
asserts that it was demonstrated. And there is 
no inherent improbability in the story. For a 
great part of the voyage they would be assisted 
by the easterly trade wind; and in calms the 
oars would be used. Voyages entailing greater 
hardships have certainly been accomplished in 
early ages. I agree with Mr. Lynn that the 
Carthaginians do not corroborate the story of the 
circumnavigation ; but I see no reason to suppose 
@ passage in the text lost. It seems to me to 
read straight on. Herodotus tells how the 
Pheenicians accomplished it, and then goes on 
to say, “after this there are Carthaginians who 
assert ” that they attempted it and failed. 

J. Carrick Moore. 


Psatm txvi. 4 (7™ §, xii. 207, 332, 418).— 
I was, and am, under no such impression as Mr. 
Lyn» supposes. Had his statement been that 
“the Psalters during the seventeenth century” 
contained this reading the remark would have 
been accurate. But the Psalter is not the 
Prayer Book, and the authority of the Prayer 
Book, therefore, is not to be adduced in 
favour of a reading which it does not 
contain. Prayer Books have a legal standing 
by Act of Parliament, and recent judgments bind 





in 1816, receiving at the same time the honour of | the clergy to read them as they are printed; but 
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there is no such legal authority for a Psalter 
printed separately, or for the Authorized Ver- 
sion itself, and they do not acquire such legal 
—— from the fact of being bound up in the 
same volume with a Prayer Book. I did not con- 
test the fact of such a reading being found in 
Psalters, but in Prayer Books, and I will gladly 
retract my correction when Mr. Lynn brings for- 
ward a Prayer Book before 1662 in which the 
Psalter is an integral part of such book, and 
ordained upon the same authority. I constantly 
use a Prayer Book and Bible bound together in 
one volume, but this does not make the Bible a 
Prayer Book. I am only anxious for correctness, 
and trust that Mr. Lyww will admit tbat his 
remark was couched “in too general terms,” and 
might thus mislead. W. E. Bockvey. 


Cot. Marsackx (7 S. xii. 409).—Caversham 
Park, near Reading, belonged formerly to Col. 
Marsack, and is probably the place represented in 
the engraving. The house stood on an eminence, 
and was celebrated for the beauty of the approach 
between two hills. The gardens were laid out by 
“Capability Brown,” the eminent landscape 

ardener. It now belongs to Mr. Crawshay, of 
'yfarthfa Castle, but the present house was built 
about 1850, on the site of two preceding houses. 
In the first of these Anne, James I.’s queen, 
was splendidly entertained by Lord Knollys in 
1613, and Charles I. was imprisoned there for 
a short time. The first Lord Cadogan bought 
Oaversham, and from it received one of his titles, 


Constance Rosset. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


At Holy Trinity Church, Reading, there is a 
tablet to the memory of Lieut.-Col. Marsack and 
Jane his wife. He is described as “of the 
Grenadier Guards,” died 1852. His residence 
was, I believe, at Caversham, Oxon. I shall be 
pleased to make inquiries if your correspondent 
A. K. wishes. R. E. Hopper, Churchwarden. 

Reading. 

Probably Caversham Park, about two miles 
from Reading. Erected by the Earl of Cadogan. 
In laying out the grounds ‘‘ Capability Brown” 
was consulted. The house was considerably 
improved by Col. Marsack, who added a noble 
Corinthian portico upon the south front. It 
became the residence of Mr. Crawshay, the iron- 
master. About 1852 it was entirely gutted by 
fire, but the outward walls remained intact. The 
mansion at that period was generally known as 
“ Marsacks.” . J, Fyxmore. 


Tinctures 1s Heratpry (3 S. viii. 159; 
7™ §. xii. 409).—Mr, Hamttrtown will find, at the 
first of these references, some account of a work by 
Langrius nearly forty years earlier in date than the 
treatises by Petra Sancta and De la Columbiére, 


and yet giving diagrams showing the distinctive 
lines in exact accordance with modern usage. 
P. J. ANDERSON. 


Wooncor (7® S. xii. 429).—The words “ Strike 
here” translate Percute hic, a saying on which 
turns the story of Gerbertus, in the ‘Gesta 
Romanorum,’ Tale 107, in Swan’s translation. 
The story is retold in my poem entitled ‘The 
Dyer’s Tale,’ written in imitation of Chaucer, and 
printed in the Universal Review for December 16, 
1889. I have since observed that it is also given 
in William Morris’s ‘Earthly Paradise.’ What 
can be meant by the “ several churches in the 
background” I cannot say. 

Watter W. Seat. 


The woodcut Mr. Crorrer refers to appears to 
relate to a story in the ‘Gesta Romanorum,’ versi- 
fied by Mr. William Morris in ‘The Earthly 
Paradise,’ and there entitled ‘The Writing on the 
Image.’ E. Stpney Hartianp. 

Barnwood Court, Gloucester. 


Wreck or tHe Royat Georce (7™ S. xii. 
128, 278, 396).—The word ‘‘ seascape” has been 
weighed in the balance of ‘N. & Q., 6" S., and 
found wanting. Mortimer Collins used the expres- 
sion in some playful verses, without, probably, any 
intention (supposing, indeed, that such an obvious 
if incorrect formation had occurred to no one pre- 
viously) of adding to the permanent treasures of 
the British language. He had imitators, but I 
have not seen the word lately. KILuicREw. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, 1559- 
1642. By Frederick Gard Fleay. 2 vols. (Reeves & 
Turner. ) 

Mr, Fear is to be congratulated upon the accomplish- 

ment of an arduous and a meritorious task. With zeal 

and energy rare in these days he has analyzed and sifted 
the information we possess as to the early drama and 
stage, and has given us the result of his investigations in 
four volumes—‘The Life of Shakespeare,’ ‘The Chro- 
nicle History of the Stage,’ and the present work— 
which must occupy a place of honour in every dra- 
matic library. Very far from being models of method 
are these works, but they are at least monuments of 
industry and research. The labours of Mr. Fleay in 
this department of literature are the more valuable as 
his recent predecessors have done more harm than good, 
Of Payne Collier it is known that the matter he supplies, 
unless backed up by testimony from without, is to 
mistrusted and disregarded. Not only were his own 
works untrustworthy—he is taxed, it is to be feared 
too justly, with having poisoned at their source the 
fountain of supply. Another and worthier labourer in 
the field has deprived the student of all comfortable 
assurance by refusing to give authorities, and seeking to 
be the sole arbiter as to what shall and shall not be 
accepted. Our early authorities are not numerous. The 
most important is Gerard Langbaine, whose * Momus 





Triumphans,’ subsequently enlarged into ‘An Account of 
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the English Dramatick Portraits,’ has been followed by 
the successive editors and compilers of the ‘ Biographia 
Dramatica.’ Opportunities of research have, however, 
multiplied of late, and the information Mr. Fleay sup- 
plies hes been gathered with infinite pains, and is no- 
where else accessible. It is difficult to over-estimate 
the value of the materials he has collected, and his 
conjectures even, of which there is a superabundance, 
will win respect. It is seldom that a close perusal of a 
play supplies no hint as to the date of ite production, On 
these matters Mr. Fleay pounces,and his conclusions 
are always edifying. We are less enamoured of the 
tests he applies to the discovery of authorship, and 
should be sorry to pin ourselves to some of his critical 
views. We are sorry, moreover, to note a petulance, and, 
so to speak, crabbedness in dealing with the works of his 
rivals or predecessors, which strikes us as unworthy. As 
to the value of the contributions, however, Mr. Fleay has 
made, two opinions will not be held, and his claim to 
the foremost place as regards instruction and acumen 
among our workers in the field of theatrica) and 
dramatic literature will not be contested. The volumes 
now issued are in appearance models of what scholarly 
books should be. 


Stories after Nature, By Charles Wells. With a Preface 

by W. J. Linton. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 
In spite of the fact that he is the subject of a sonnet by 
Keats, the chances of immortality of Charles Wells might 
have been held a score of years ago among the slightest 
possessed by any published author. The species of cenacle, 
however, of which Rossetti was the centre was given 
to repairing the neglect of time, and in 1876 Wells's 
fine drama of ‘ Joseph and his Brethren,’ which had 
slept peacefully for a generation, was reprinted with a 
prefatory note by Mr, Swinburne. Since then no 
further attempt at the rehabilitation of a neglected 
poet has been made until Mr. Linton supplies us 
with a series of tales that have Jain for half a century 
bound in old magazines now inaccessible, if not for- 
gotten. The volume thus constituted has been issued 
in a limited and exquisite edition by Mesers. Lawrence 
& Bullen, with a delightful preface by Mr. Linton, 
by whom their merit bad long ago been detected. To 
some readers it will be enough to say that these quaint 
stories were judged by Rossetti worthy of illustrations 
from his own brush, though the idea was never carried 
out, The first appearance of ‘Stories after Nature’ was 
in a small volume published in 1822 by J. & T. Allman 
and C. & F. Ollier, whose title-page is reproduced in 
facsimile, The influence of Leigh Hunt is admitted by 
the editor. Uther and older influences are, however, 
more apparent. On ourselves the impression is that 
Wells bas studied closely the Italian novelists, and that 
he has imitated the more serious passages of Boccaccio 
and Bandello. In simple earnestness, in quaint effective 
language, and in passion they command admiration, 
and they are in all respects worthy of revival. In the 
pretty shape they assume they form an exquisite little 
gift-book. 


The Story of the Glittering Plain, &c, 
William Morris. (Reeves & Turner.) 
Few of Mr. Morris’s prose poems are likely to be more 
popular than this, The story has a singular fascination, 
and will be the more acceptable since it preaches no 
moral and advocates no theory. It is so far a saga that 
it deals, after a purely mythical fashion, with characters 
and ecenes that might well be real, and that there isa 
strong Scandinavian or Viking colouring. Love stronger 
than death is a frequent theme of singers. Mr. Morris 
chooses to show us love stronger than life, even than 
eternal life. We hear at the outset of the glittering 


Written by 





plains, in pursuit of which some few men push on undis- 
mayed by danger and unretarded even by most physical 
needs, Tene knows, however, what are these plains or 
where they are seated, and the chase after them inspires 
no interest in the reader, whose whole sympathies are 
enlisted on behalf of Hallblithe,a young hero of the 
House of the Ravens, and his trothplight maiden, known 
as the Hostage, who is of the House of the Ravens. The 
Hostage is carried off by sea rovers, In pursuit of 
ber he goes, undaunted and practically alone. Many 
and strange are the perils and adventures through which 
he wins his way to the Glittering Plain, “which has 
been also called the Land of Living Men, or the Acre of 
the Undying.” A wonderful land is this, a mixture of 
the Mohammedan Paradise and Arcady in the Age of 
Gold, So soon as men reach these shores, to which few 
are privileged to wander, age drops off like a discarded 
garment, and youth, joyous, exuberant, immortal, takes 
its place. It is no Walhalla of heroes, for the lust of 
combat dies within the heart, and anguish and pain and 
suffering and ambition fade away into dream-like dis- 
tance. Men love one another, and love all things, and 
life is immortal rejoicing. Specially favoured is Hall- 
blithe, for the king’s daughter has seen him in some 
magic glass, and pines for his love, and her father it is 
who has lured him here to enjoy her favours, and share, 
it may be,a throne to which there is no succession. All 
is in vain, Orpheus ventures into hell for Eurydice, 
and wins her back. Hallblithe finds himself in heaven, 
and, for the sake of the Hostage, cannot stay. All his 
hope and thought is how to escape from felicity and 
resume his toilsome quest. None will help him on so 
preposterous and illegal an attempt, and he has to carve 
out for himself the small boat to which he entrusts his 
fortunes. His efforts are crowned with success; and 
after labours worthy of a Hercules, he is rejoined to his 
earthly love, and with her undergoes the mingled rap- 
ture and penance of human life. We have few story- 
tellers such as Mr. Morris, and the record supplied is 
equally beautiful, imaginative, and stimulating. Archa- 
isms of speech, which may be, and sometimes are, 
carried to excess, are in this case wholly helpful, and 
the book is delightful in perusal, and no less delightful 
to dream over and recall. 


The Colleges of Oxford: their History and Traditions, 

Edited by Andrew Clark, M,A. (Methuen & Co.). 
Wira the help of several other Oxford lights, Mr. Clark 
has succeeded in striking a very happy mean between 
the dryasdust chronicle and the local penny guide-book. 
It is a long time since a more readable and thoroughly 
interesting account of collegiate life at Oxford has ap- 
peared ; in fact, the need of some such general hand- 
book to the individual colleges was being seriously felt. 
This need Mr. Clark has altogether satisfied, and it only 
remains for some equally competent member of the 
sister university to follow his example, and give us a 
companion volume on Cambridge. ‘The Colleges of 
Oxford’ does not aim merely at being a‘ collection of 
concise accounts of the individual colleges; it serves 
a more useful purpose than such acollection could. The 
various essays, written by members of the colleges, 
dwell upon some particular aspect of the histories they 
propose to relate, This aspect has in every case been 
determined upon by the editor, and limits as to length 
aud treatment imposed by him accordingly. The result 
is,that, instead of a series of efforts to _ this or that 
establishment above its fellows by extolling some salient 
feature or brilliant period, we have an intelligible and 
well-harmonized picture of college life generally at sue- 
cessive periods of time. 


Nor is this all ; in reviewing the hietory and constitu- 
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tion of the twenty little polities which form the greatest 
of our educational centres, we are presented with a 
sketch in miniature of the history of England, with 
strong social and intellectual sidelights thrown upon its 
successive phases. Thus, “in Queen's College, early 
social conditions are described; in New College, early 
studies, Balliol College gives prominence to the Renais- 
gance movement; Corpus Christi to the consequent 
changes in studies. In Magdalen College we see the 
divisions and fluctuations of opinions which followed the 
Reformation ; in St. John’s, the golden age of the early 
Stuarts ; in Merton, the dissensions of the Civil War; in 
Exeter, the strong contrast between Commonwealth and 
Restoration,” And go on, till we come back to Corpus, 
which is allowed the honour of depicting the renovation of 
the love of letters which marks the present century—a 
renovation, it is fair to say, which was shared in a great 
measure by Oriel, but upon which the historian of that 
college is not permitted to enlarge. One or two essays 
stand above or below the rest in point of interest and 
style. The brightest and easiest reading is Mr. Oman’s 
account of All Souls’, and the dullest and most like to a 
third-rate prize esssy is that of University—rather 
unfortunately, though inevitably, placed in the position 
of decoy. The history of Keble is necessarily some- 
what slight; that of Jesus more curious than important. 
Merton, New College, Brasenose, Corpus, and Hertford 
are to be especially congratulated on their historians, 
and the historians, one and all, on the taste and good 
judgment of their editor. 


The Fortunes of Nigel has been added to the mar- 
vellous sixpenny edition of the “ Waverley Novels” of 
Messrs, A. & C. Black. 


Sons of the American Revolution is the title of the 
Year-Book of the District of Columbia Society. It 
gives, in addition to the articles and by-laws of the 
society, a series of portraits of great interest of Washing- 
ton, Franklin, and other founders of American indepen- 
dence, 


WE have received from Alfred Holness Faithful Words 
for Old and Young, abounding in illustrations. 


‘Puases or Crime in Panis,’ which appears in the 
Fortnightly, is a very curious — Some of the views 
of the writer, Mr. Hugues le ux, are sufficiently 
startling. He thus holds that habitual intoxication in 
parents is the cause of the murderous instincts too fre- 
quently seen in children and youth. Mr. Bury defends 
‘Compulsory Greek’ on most sensible ground. Mr. 
Wallace sends a further instalment of ‘Flowers and 
Forests of the Far West,’ and Vernon Lee contributes 
‘ An Eighteenth Century Singer.’ 


L’ Intermédiaire, our Parisian contemporary, will 
for the future appear thrice in the month, instead of 
twice, namely, on the 10th, 20th, and 30th of each 
month, excepting, we suppose, February, which next 
year, even, will have no 3vth. We are glad to 
see this proof of vigour in a capable and well edited 
periodical, 


Tue Christmas number of the Queen is profusely 
illustrated. 


Dr. Manse Sympson writes, with respect to ‘ Lincoln- 
shire Rood-Screens and Rood-Lofts’: “In a far too 
appreciative notice of this little pamphlet, my kindly 
reviewer has (ante, p. 419) inferred that it has appeared 
separately from the Associated Societies’ volume, From 
the numerous inguiries for it which I have had since, I 
am sorry to say it isnotso. I had twenty-five reprints 
given me by the Society, which I had bound, and one 





of which I sent to‘N.& Q.’ Later on perbaps I may 
get something done more complete, and embracing the 
whole subject,”’ 


Smr Jonn Maoueay, F.8.A., of Clifton, the well- 
known antiquary and author of ‘ The Hundred of Trigg’ 
and other valuable works, has been elected President of 
the Royal Institution of Cornwall for the usual term of 
two years, in succession to Mr, Edwin Dunkin, F.R.S. 


Mr. Henry Acers Hankey, of 23, Park Crescent, 
Portland Place, W., writes :—“ If among your readers 
there should be any antiquarian students sufficient] 
advanced to be able to read the writings of the thirteenth 
to sixteenth centuries, I should be glad to offer them 
some practice in that occupation, and to contribute 3/.a 
week to their expenses during the same, at Chester.” 


WE regret to announce the death of Reginald Ames, son 
of the late George Henry Ames, of Cote House, Westbury- 
on-Trym, which took place at Torquay on December 3, 
He had for some years been amassing materials for a 
history of the family of Ames, and had finished the work. 
He will long be remembered as a most amiable and 
estimable man. 


AMotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure ineertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Srewart.—(1) “Casar’s wife must be above sus 
picion.” See 1* 8. i. 277, 389 ; Suetonius, ‘ Julius Cassar, 
74; and Plutarch, ‘ Julius Cesar,’ cap. 10. (2) “ Clean- 
liness is next to godliness,” John Wesley, Sermon 92, 
‘On Dress.’ 

H. Prrpmors (‘ Childe Harold,’ iv., xlii, and xliii.),— 
The indebtedness of these stanzas to the famous sonnet 
of Filicaja—“ Italia, Italia, tu cui feo la sorte ””—is 
acknowledged in the notes. 


P. C. (** Let me make songs for the people, and let 
who will make their laws "’).—The substance of this is 
contained in a letter from Fletcher of Saltoun to the 
Marquis of Montrose. Fletcher only says that he knew 
a very wise man that believed this, 

C. B. P. (“I see a band you cannot see, that beckons 
me away,” &c. ).—Tickell’s * Baliad of Colin and Lucy.’ 

T. (“Love took up the harp of life and smote on all 
the chords with might ").—Tennyson, ‘ Locksley Hall.’ 

Curster.—The parts of ‘ N. & Q.,’ July to September, 
1887, can be supplied. 

T. Larran.—What was the subject of your query? 

CorrEcenpuM.—P, 95, col. 2, 1. 17, for “ Seventeenth 
Century Notes” read Highteenth Century. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”"—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 











